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Education for Social Direction’ 
HENRY N. WIEMAN 


Professor Emeritus of Christian Theology, 
Divinity School, University of Chicago 


thy WO facts now before the American people force the problem 
of education for social direction more vividly into conscious- 
ness and make it more urgent than it was ten years ago. One of 
these two facts is a movement gathering momentum among educa- 
tors ; the other is the developing world situation. 

Among educators has appeared the National Policies Commis- 
sion. It was appointed by the National Educational Association 
and one of its purposes is “to prepare recommendations on educa- 
tion for moral and spiritual values.” I have on my desk a letter 
of recent date from John K. Norton, Chairman of this Commission, 
in which he states that he is asking a number of men what they 
think moral and spiritual values are, and what is their source and 
sanction. It would seem that the National Policies Commission 
and the National Education Association are trying to swing the 
educational system of our country into the service of a way of life 
which may give character, direction, and unity to the American 
people and—if the hope be not too ambitious—contribute to the 
shared life which all men on this planet henceforth must live in 
common. 

The second fact that makes this problem in education more 
urgent and brings it more vividly to our awareness is the present 
world situation in which the United States finds itself. The world 
situation so far as it bears upon this problem might be character- 
ized by three terms: the cold war, the Asiatic peoples, and atomic 


*This paper is a reconsideration of Dr.. Wieman’s “Education for Social 
Direction,” Approaches to National Unity, Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein 
and R. M. Maclver, editors, Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., New York, 1045. 
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energy. Let me briefly state the significance of these three, so far 
as they indicate the urgency of organizing and directing education 
to the end of establishing in the minds and sentiments and habits 
of each generation a way of life that is broad enough and good 
enough and cooperative enough to be a highway for all men. 


The educational system from the kindergarten to the top levels 
of the university could be the most powerful agency in the world 
for promoting a way of life, if educators could agree on the broad 
principles defining such a way, and would assume responsibility 
for promoting it, each in his own field and province. 

The first of the three features of the world situation which 
calls for the schools to define and promote a way of life (moral and 
spiritual values) is the cold war. Two powers dominating the rest 
of the planet are struggling with one another to determine what 
way of life shall be followed by the human race in the epoch now 
beginning. Modern technology is binding all parts of the world 
together so that the outcome of this struggle between America and 
Russia will shape the life of all. America cannot swing her weight 
in this conflict until the way of life which we would promote is 
much more clearly defined, widely established, and unanimously 
supported in our own country, than now it is. The prevailing con- 
fusion in our midst concerning the way of life which we want to 
promote, will continue to dissipate our powers and convert our 
efforts into mere defensive reactions until we are more widely 
agreed on what we want, and are able to see it more clearly and 
collectively. No agency at our command is so well fitted to clarify 
and establish a way of life in the thought and habit of each genera-. 
tion as the universities, and, under their leadership, the other 
schools in our educational system. 

If our interpretation of the present world situation be correct 
the course of future history will go in one direction or another, 
according as the universities assume this responsibility or do not. 
The problem is not to “defeat the strategems of the Kremlin.” To 
envisage the problem in such terms is puerile. The problem is to 
find and to establish a way of life which all men can follow to the 
good of all, while living on a planet that is swiftly contracting. If 
we can learn something about this from the Russians and they 
from us, so much the better. But we cannot learn and we cannot 
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conduct the struggle to a successful outcome, if we do not bring 
into action the full power of the universities to shape and promote 
in our own country first of all a way of life fitted to the problems 
of our time. The universities and with them the other schools 
must make this the primary aim of education in the United States, 
otherwise America cannot meet the demands of this critical mo- 
ment in the world’s history. 


The second fact in the present world situation which likewise 
points to the urgency of this educational task is the rising power 
of the Asiatic and colored peoples. Up until the past decade or so 
these millions outside Europe and America were an inert and 
helpless mass. We of the West could walk across the earth and do 
about as we liked. We could push these other peoples around and 
they could do very little to resist. But this condition is rapidly 
changing. The science and technology that has given us our 
superior power is swiftly being transmitted to these other peoples. 
In forty years, when the generation now in school reaches full 
maturity, these other peoples will be standing on their feet and 
looking us straight in the eye with a power comparable to our 
own. When that time comes we must be living and promoting a 
way of life that is broad enough and good enough and wise enough 
to invite them to go with us down the highway of history. If we 
are not sufficiently united and sufficiently equipped morally and 
spiritually to do that, it might be better if our children and grand- 
children were not living in that time. If we are not united in sup- 
porting a way of life that is good enough and generous enough for 
all other peoples to follow along with us, then our way of life will 
be flooded and submerged, if not in blood, then under social, eco- 
nomic, and political coercions, that will be equally effective in 
obliterating our further unique contribution to world history. 

There is a third fact pointing to the same task to be done by 
the universities. It is atomic energy. This new kind of power 
is a knife so big and so sharp that we shall surely cut our fingers, 
if not our jugular veins, when we try to use it, unless we have 
established in the minds and sentiments and habits of the people a 
way of life sufficiently wise and good to be able to operate such a 


power. 
By reason of the three facts mentioned—the issues involved in 
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the cold war, the rising power of the Asiatic peoples, the potency 
of atomic energy—the “moral and spiritual values” can no longer 
be neglected by the universities for the sake of concentrating upon 
special fields of knowledge and technology. We must do the 
latter to be sure, but general or liberal education must be no less 
clear and definite in its aim. It must help to establish and im- 
prove a way of life that is competent to carry the East-West 
struggle to a successful issue, to join cooperatively with the 
Asiatic peoples, and to operate constructively with atomic energy. 


What must be the basis of a way of life having this three-fold 
competence? We suggest three kinds of ability necessary to it. 
If these three are essential, they should be the ruling aim of general 
education. Student and teacher should seek above all else to culti- 
vate this three-fold ability through the study of literature, history, 
philosophy, psychology, and the social sciences. 

If our analysis is correct, the aim of general education—over 
and above specialized education—should be to develop in every 
student the ability to do the following: 


(1) The ability to get the other fellow’s viewpoint. This 
does not mean necessarily to agree with him nor approve what he 
proposes, but it does mean to understand him. It means to see and 
feel the situation under consideration within the bounds of the 
other man’s perspective. 


(2) The ability to communicate to the other man my own 
viewpoint so that he will see and feel the situation within the 
bounds of my perspective. 

(3) The ability to adjust these different viewpoints to one 
another. 

This adjustment may eventuate in my view correcting his 
error or his mine; or the adjustment might issue in mutual correc- 
tion of errors. It might even produce a synthesis yielding a much 
more penetrating and comprehensive view of the matter which 
engages the attention of the associated individuals. The adjust- 
ment might be some kind of compromise; it might result in any 
one of an indefinite number of different outcomes. In any case this 
third kind of ability is to adjust diverse viewpoints and interests 
to one another, so as to make an integrated whole sufficient to 
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carry on the collective life of society and preserve the integrity of 
the individual personality. 


Many teachers and men of research in their professional capa- 
city as teachers and investigators repudiate all attempts to “make 
the world better,” or to “do good” and “improve people.” Who 
are we to say what people ought to do and ought not to do, say 
they. Any attempt to “save the world” becomes a matter of 
ridicule among them. We can give you the facts, say they, but 
what is better and worse in the situation to which the facts pertain, 
or in the purpose for which the facts may be used, is not for us to 
judge. Any such judgment would be subjective, and we must not 
be guilty of that. 


This manner of teaching, we here try to demonstrate, cannot 
continue. Either the educators will themselves strive to sustain 
and promote a way of life which they judge to be best, or some 
ruling authority will take them in hand and make these objective 
teachers serve the subjective ends of this authority. Several dif- 
ferent kinds of groups are watching eagerly for the opportunity to 
take over the educational system to this end. Some of these groups 
are political, some industrial-financial, some religious. The educa- 
tional system as a tool to serve the interests of such a power hungry 
group would be a temptation too great to resist, should opportunity 
offer itself. The opportunity is fast approaching because of the 
growing need of our common life for unity and direction. The 
refusal of educators to assume this responsibility plays directly into 
the hands of those groups who want to take over, whether they be 
ecclesiastical, financial, political, or some combination of these. The 
need to shape and direct our common life is too desperately urgent 
to allow our universities to continue their social irresponsibility. 
Some kind of authority compelling the schools to impose upon our 
common life a dictated unity, or the united action of the teaching 
fraternity to promote the democratic way of life, are the alterna- 
tives before us. 

The teaching profession cannot as a unit and as a profession 
support any specific act of social change when it is controversial ; 
but they can promote a way of life based on broad general prin- 
ciples such as those outlined above. 

If this overall aim of education were adopted as a master plan, 
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no revolutionary change in education would be required, because, 
we believe, the aim here suggested is already implicit in the entire 
educational procedure. It only needs to be made explicit, delib- 
erate and widely adopted as the recognized aim of education, and 
intelligently pursued. 

Other aims of education have been proposed which may seem 
to disagree with the one here defended, but analysis may reveal 
that the difference is in wording more than in the substance. One 
statement of the aims of education often heard is the following: 


(1) To gain knowledge of our cultural heritage. 

(2) To add to the sum of knowledge. 

(3) To communicate (1) and (2). 

The individual is acquiring his cultural heritage throughout 
his life. The amount of it which he can get during four years in 
college is very small compared to the continued learning of a life- 
time. The chief task of the college, then, is to aid society in trans- 
mitting to each individual what the past has to teach which may 
be of value to us all. This heritage is acquired by each through 
understanding other minds. Always the transmission must be 
from one mind to another by way of some medium of communica- 
tion, whether it be ancient documents and other signs and symbols 
of that kind, or the “great books” or two men talking. Hence the 
chief service rendered by the school is not only to communicate 
to the student what it can of this cultural heritage, but above all 
to develop in him the ability to understand and appraise the com- 
munication of it as it comes to him throughout the rest of his life 
from any source whatsoever, living or dead, past or present. But 
if the school does this it must adopt as its ruling aim the threefold 
ability set forth above. 

So also with adding to the sum of knowledge, which is num- 
ber two in the set of aims now being considered as a possible 
alternative to the aim of developing the threefold ability of my 
own proposal. On examination this also resolves into the three- 
fold ability and so is not really another alternative. No individual 
can add to the sum of knowledge until he has learned what others 
have discovered that may be relevant to his problem, and has in- 
tegrated or assimilated or otherwise adjusted it to his own ideas, 
so that he can use it in his own original thinking or research. 
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Communication, the third point in this set of aims suggested 
as a possible alternative to the one I first defended, needs no fur- 
ther discussion because it is identical even in its verbalization with 
my own. 

Tf my analysis is correct, this alternative proposal concerning 
the aim of education, while diverse in form, is practically equiva- 
lent to the one I first set forth. 

No matter what goal is adopted, some people will refuse to 
be helped by it, some will be hurt by our attempts at education, 
and none will be made perfect or even approximate perfection. 
Also we must remember that society outside the school is far more 
powerful in shaping life than is the school; but power and re- 
sponsibility of the school increases with advancing civilization. 
With these reservations, the following benefits ought to result from 
an education having the aim I have proposed: 


(1) Success and happiness in life for the individual depend 
more upon “getting along with other people” than upon anything 
else, and this, in turn, depends upon the threefold ability which 
we have said should be the aim of education. 


(2) All the values of civilization and culture are to be found 
in human minds and nowhere else. Hence one is an outcast from 
the culture and civilization of his society or any other, except as 
he develops the ability to understand others and to adjust diverse 
views and interests. 

(3) Conflicts can be resolved to the benefit of all parties 
only when this threefold ability which we have described is de- 
veloped and practiced. 

(4) Progressive expansion of the mind in scope and vivid- 
ness of qualities enjoyed, truths understood, and activities con- 
trolled, is accomplished in this way. 

(5) Freedom of the individual combined with spontaneity 
and initiative, and with responsibility for other persons and for 
the welfare of society, can occur when people have this threefold 
ability; but without it, there can be neither freedom nor intelli- 
gent responsibility in a complex society. 

(6) Inner conflicts and inhibitions that produce neuroses 
and psychoses can be relieved and often prevented and overcome 
in this way. Psychiatry and case studies show that these psychic 
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ills arise out of maladjustment between associated persons. The 
threefold ability which I have proposed as the aim of education is 
directed to preventing or correcting such maladjustments. 


(7) To the measure that people live together under control 
of the threefold ability, the world comes alive to each person be- 
cause the meaning of what he is doing acquires scope and vivid- 
ness of felt quality through the kind of interchange we have de- 
scribed. Dull routine, mechanical performance, and meaningless 
activity disappear; performance takes on fullness of meaning to 
the measure that people live together in this way whether in fac- 
tory, home, or elsewhere. 


(8) The human kind of mind along with self-knowledge is 
attained in this way. We understand ourselves as we see our- 
selves through the eyes of others, especially through the eyes of 
the wisest men who have lived. 


(9) Free constructive cooperation requires the threefold 
ability ; otherwise coercion under a dictatorship or antlike coordi- 
nation of routine habit are needed to achieve cooperation in a 
complex society. 


(10) A free society can be united and powerful, only when 
this kind of mutual understanding is developed by an education 
reaching at least as far as the creative minority which leads the 
way. 


(11) As civilization advances, we become increasingly de- 
pendent upon greater numbers of people. One way to diagnose 
our troubles is to say that interdependence has advanced more 
rapidly than our ability to understand one another and adjust our 
differences. Hence the importance of education adopting the aim 
here proposed as a master plan. 


(12) It might be demonstrated that one cause for the re- 
current breakdown and disintegration of civilizations is the failure 
to develop among the people by way of a universal education the 
threefold ability here under consideration. If this should be true, 
the critical nature of the present moment in history for our own 


civilization should be apparent; also the need for education to 
adopt the aim proposed. 
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METHODS FoR ATTAINING THE PRoposEp AIM 


1. Acceptance of the proposed aim by a considerable number 
of students and faculty would in itself help to attain the end 
sought, because the subject matter of instruction in our schools is 
already fitted to this end in no small part. We are helped to 
understand the likes and dislikes of others through the study of 
literature, history, philosophy, psychology, language, art. The 
sciences put knowledge into the form in which it can be most 
widely and freely shared. 

2. A common body of literature, history, philosophy, lan- 
guage, art, psychology, and the sciences, studied by all, with ma- 
terial specially selected for this purpose and with instruction con- 
ducted to this end, would provide basis for more profound mutual 
understanding, and permit discussion to reach deeper levels. 

3. The method of discussion should be given a large place 
providing it is practiced with the purpose of attaining mutual un- 
derstanding and reorganization of the mind of each in orientation 
to the other, and not practiced for self-display or to win the argu- 
ment or for mental gymnastics. 

4. The study of social and psychological problems with a 
view to finding how best to organize society and conduct the life 
of the individual so that creative interchange and integration of 
diversities can reach the maximum, would also conduce to develop 
in the student the kind of ability sought. 

5. Recognition that this kind of interchange between per- 
sons requires the individual to hold the organization of his per- 
sonality subject to progressive organization by what he gets from 
others. This, in turn, requires a kind of religious commitment 
to this way of life, because otherwise the personality cannot volun- 
tarily undergo such transformation, not knowing what it will be- 
come, except only that its vision will be widened, its understanding 
deepened, its range of enjoyment and suffering made more far- 
reaching. The private practice and the public practice of some 
ritual of commitment would greatly aid the undertaking, if this 
could be done in the right spirit. Indeed, rightly interpreted, con- 
fession and repentance of sin are indispensable to this way of life. 
The trouble with most religionists is that they call for this, in or- 
der to conform to some set of regulations imposed by the church, 
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or else, like the neo-orthodox, to the attainment of nothing what- 
soever that can be specified in terms of our daily living. Hence 
it produces either a sanctimonious moralism or, in the second 
case, a confused state of morbid uncertainty. Here, however, the 
confession and repentance are directed to the attainment of some- 
thing specific, namely, the more or less continuous transformation 
of personal organization and social order involved in the inter- 
change and integration (or other adjustment) of diversities be- 
tween persons. 


6. Certain psychological treatments akin to psychoanalysis 
might help individuals to liberate themselves from many of the 
self-protective devices which obstruct the deeper levels of mutual 
understanding and prevent that kind of progressive reorganization 
of personality involved in the interchange and integration of di- 
versities. 


7. The social and psychological sciences, if they applied them- 
selves to the problem, could help to show the way to this goal of 
education, once it was widely adopted by the universities. 

8. Demonstration to the student of the high importance to 
himself and the great values to be personally and socially attained 
by developing ability to engage in this interchange and integration 
of diversities, is a necessary part of the method. 

g. The conduct of extra-curricular activities, housing of the 
students, and all manner of free associations outside the class 
room, can also develop the threefold ability as much as the regular 
studies. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTEGRATION 


The problem of integration in education is misconstrued when 
it is thought to be merely achieving some kind of systematic unity 
of the materials of instruction, so that the student can grasp it all 
as a whole. Rather the problem is to enable the student to pre- 
serve the integrity of his own mind and personality while absorb- 
ing diverse ideas and incentives from many different sources. 
This must be, of course, a kind of progressive integration, some- 
times involving radical transformations of mind and_ personality 
along the way. This is a delicate and difficult problem. However, 
it is not merely the problem of student and teacher in school. It 
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is the heart of the problem of human life, especially at the present 


time in the midst of our current civilization. Hence the impor- 
tance of treating it here. 


1. Integration in the mind of the student of what he gets 
from different courses (and other sources) is most likely to occur 
when the material in each course is so presented that the student 


feels: Here is something I need and must get in order to live 
effectively and happily. 


2. Integration in the mind and personality of the student is 
most likely to occur if the material of instruction is so presented 
that the student is always asking and the teacher is always answer- 
ing, although the student’s questioning will not ordinarily be 
spoken (or may not be). 

3. Integration in the mind and personality of the student will 
occur, if the material of instruction is so presented that the student 
becomes intensely interested in the problem of human living com- 
mon to his time and society, and is made to feel that what he is 
getting is indispensable to any intelligent treatment of those prob- 
lems. 

4. Integration in the mind and personality of the student will 
occur most creatively for himself and for society, if the entire 
university and all courses are organized and directed to serve a 
goal which the student himself can adopt as the chief concern of 
his own life. This coalescence of aim in personal living and in 
educational procedure would make the university a powerful agent 
in creating a culture of growing attainment. 

5. Integration in the mind and personality of the student will 
occur if an influential group (or groups) of the faculty should 
meet regularly, at times with one another and at times with stu- 
dents, to discuss the purpose they all can have in common in the 
work of education, and the best means of attaining that purpose. 
This would keep the overall aim of their cooperative undertaking 
constantly alive in the minds of all, constantly subject to rein- 
terpretation, clarification, and refinement. It would make possible 
the constant improvement in method both of the teachers and the 
students, and would enable them all to cooperate more effectively. 
It would help to prevent lapse into dull routine both in teaching 
and in studying ; it would help to prevent that confusion and cross- 
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purpose which results when teachers and students do not know 
what they severally are doing or trying to do in the undertaking 
called education. Above all, it would engender a growing unity 
of purpose and a stimulating interchange which would produce in 
the university a powerfully creative community, even in the midst 
of great diversities and disputes. 


6. Number five in the previous section dealing with general 
problem of method should be repeated here. Integration when 
most difficult can be attained only by religious commitment to this 
way of life, based on creative interchange and progressive integra- 
tion of diversities in the life of the individual and in society. This 
involves the practice of ritual and the confession and repentance 
of sin to the end of undergoing the transformations of personality 
brought on by creative interchange between persons, and the pro- 
gressive integration in each of what he gets from others. 
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SANTA CLAUS AND CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


Saint Nicholas seems to have been the original of our Santa 
Claus. He was the Bishop of Myra about the year 300 A.D., and 
was very popular because of his good deeds and kindness, espe- 
cially to children, whose patron saint he is supposed to be. 


An old legend says that he wished to bestow a gift surrepti- 
tiously upon an old nobleman who, although poor, did not want 
anyone to know of his poverty. When the good bishop reached 
the house he saw the old gentleman asleep by the fire, so he climbed 
to the top of the chimney and dropped his gift therein, thinking 
it would fall on the hearth. But it so happened that the money 
fell into one of the old man’s stockings, which his daughter had 
hung up to dry. There the money was found and used as a dowry 
for his eldest daughter. Since then we have looked for gifts in 
our stockings. The date of the Bishop’s death, December 6, is 
observed in many countries, and the closeness of his feast to that 
of Christmas Day has likely confounded the two celebrations. 
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EDUCATING CHRISTIANS 


Educating Christians 


GEORGE K. DAVIES* 


What certain educational leaders are reported to have said 
to this generation stands in contrast to what Jesus had to say to 
his. Such comments as “Will there be homes to go to?” and 
“Will there be a wife in the home?” and “The young graduate 
looking for a job first asks, ‘What security do you offer?’ ” set off 
the alarm in the human system. 

Jesus likewise saw the impending doom to fall upon his gen- 
eration. He was aware of the social (including the political and 
the economic) trends which later resulted in the fall of Jerusalem. 
He did say, “Lest ye repent,” and “Beware,” and “Fear him who 
has power to kill the soul”; but his major emphasis was upon faith, 
not fear; upon hope not pessimism; upon security of spirit, not 
of the material. And as he educated the first Christians, He taught 
them what to ask for, how to seek, and before which door to knock. 
He taught these as principles in educating Christians. And these 
have become the first charge on the church and the college. “Ask, 
and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you.” 

In the first place the experience of education is one of re- 
ceiving, finding, and in having new areas of thought and life opened 
to the student. In fact, enrollment in a college is a supplication 
by the student, “Here I am, teach me.” 

Education is the experience of receiving but the student will 
receive no more than the degree of his willingness. Jesus said 
this, “He that willeth .... shall know.” Does the front row seat 
(taken by voluntary choice) indicate the willingness of a student? 
Someone might make a research study on the correlation between 
the volunteer front row students and grades. At least there is 
less “static”? and fewer distractions between the teacher and the 
front row student. And there is the psychological suggestion of 
willingness shown in the volunteer front row student. “Ask, and 
ye shall receive,” but how willing am I to receive? 


*Dr. Davies is president of Tusculum College, Greenville, Tennessee. 
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Education is the experience of finding. Tests and “exams” 
are supposed to reveal what the student has found. In many in- 
stances they are only a regurgitation of what the teacher has en- 
deavored to stuff down the throat. The grade indicates the degree 
of successful regurgitating. 

Essays are to be more than copies of those of the old grads 
kept on file, or practically verbatim paragraphs from library books. 
Education should be such an experience of search and research 
that the student is able to say “I have found this.” Imagine the 
experience of the disciples when they said, “We have found the 
Messiah.” “Seek and ye shall find.” 

Education is the experience of the opening of new areas of 
thought and life. The Home “Ec” department is an “eye opener” 
to the student to the field of diatetics. The microscope opens a 
new world to a student in Biology to the extent which caused one 
to remark, “How does a fellow ever live with all those parasites, 
bacteria, and microbes after and in him?” Jesus sent his students 
out into his larger parish two by two and thus opened to them 
a life of which they had never dreamed. “Knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

But all this experience depends on what we ask for. what we 
seek, and what door we really want opened. Really, what does 
the student ask for from the college, from the universe, from life, 
from God? What is he seeking, what does he wish opened to him? 

The natural request is that he shall prepare himself to earn 
a comfortable living, some capital gains to yield early returns, and 
to hold a respectable position, to win social acceptance and to 
practice a morality of conventional goodness. Certainly this will 
not land him in jail, and he may comfortably sit in his church pew. 
But as Jesus asked, ““What does he more than others?” 

Does the student and faculty member consider the terrible 
asking that is of God? Do they comprehend the yearning search 
of the soul? Do they appreciate the fearful knocking at the door 
of privilege and opportunity? It may be true of us Christian edu- 
cators and students of what James said, “Ye have not because 
ye ask not,” and “Ye ask amiss.” Mere enrollment in faculty or 
in student body is no guarantee of rewards and attainments with- 
out personal effort in blood, sweat, toil and tears of study. Have 
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the student sit down with his faculty advisor. Let them together 
ask, “What from God shall we ask for. What in Him shall we 
seek? What do we wish Him to open to us?” For the Christian 
campus should be the place of discovering God’s will and finding 
the strength and power for doing that only. 

The education of Christians thus differs from all others for 
education becomes the experience of revelation. This directly is 
in contrast with secularism which is practical atheism and fast 
passes over into humanism. Secular education may offer knowl- 
edge of facts, may suggest mental discipline, and may develop the 
intellect. But in contrast with Christian education, it sheds no 
light on right and wrong, the good or the bad, truth and beauty. 
Christian education is a revealing of God at work, and the curricu- 
lum is the means of revelation. Biology, History, Philosophy, etc., 
and Bible (most of all) reveal the ever working God in His world 
and universe. The Christian college curriculum gives a theology 
as the backbone of character and profession of faith. And the 
revelation comes to the student, “I have found, yea, God has found 
me.” This is the truth, the revealing, “I know the truth, and the 
truth makes me free.” 

Educating Christians brings about a graduate body of alumni 
who can say, “We have asked, and have received of God’s Spirit; 
we have sought, and have found our lives in God ; we have knocked 
at the door of the Christ, and He has opened up the way of thought 
and life for us, in the ministry, in law, in banking, in commerce, 
in government, in the home.” This is the fulfillment of the prin- 
ciples given by Jesus in educating Christians. “Ask and ye shall 
receive; seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.” And we as educated leaders face our generation with faith, 
not fear; with hope in God; and with security of the Spirit. 

Ee ae 


THE WISE MEN 


The two words, “wise” and “men” are the English transla- 
tion of the Greek word “magos,” which means scientist, (Orien- 
tal). These men then were Magi, not magicians; they were scien- 
tists, not wizards; they were astronomers, not astrologers. 


Holgate in Grace and Truth. 
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One Year Ago 


One year ago some 500 millicn people were either engaged 
in or making plans for killing one another; today they are at 
peace. These are more people than live in the whole of Europe; 
they make up almost a quarter of the earth’s population. But it 
was possible, within twelve short months, to halt their wars, with- 
out resort to any weapon but one: They were literally talked into 
peace. 

“This action—in Palestine, in Kashmir and in Indonesia— 
did not involve the use of military or police force; indeed the 
Security Council has no such force at its disposal. The only force 
used by the United Nations has been its moral force and its power 
of persuasion toward reasonable compromise and peaceful settle- 
ment.” Thus Secretary General Trygve Lie in his annual report 
on the work of the UN during the year from July, 1948, through 
June of this year. 

It may occur to the thinking citizen that the mere suspension 
of warfare no longer means peace. Not in our age. Neville Cham- 
berlain once thought it might; we have learned it does not. Not 
in a world stalked by hunger, by disease, by fear and insecurity. 
You cannot contain these simply with persuasion and reason, be- 
cause people have become wary of words, of talk substituted for 
action. 

When the United Nations was born four years ago, it was 
looked upon as the last refuge of a world terrified of the atom. 
Give us another chance to talk, the nations seemed to say, and 
perhaps we can stave off the certain annihilation of another war. 

The nations sent their wisest men, who were, by the same 
token, also the most frightened, to the councils of this new inter- 
national body; and they began to talk for dear life, to harangue 
and contradict, to veto, charge, deny and report, waving their 
hands in emphasis, and keeping the typewriters clacking in pace 
with their words. 

Those are still the only sounds that many of us in this country 
think we hear from the UN—those of us, that is, who have so 
much as bothered to take note of its work since our wave of fear 
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subsided shortly after the war. Few of us have troubled to listen 
further, to learn the meaning of those sounds of talk and debate 


issuing from Lake Success and the other meeting places of the 
United Nations. 


We would have discovered that here, at last, the words did 
mean peace—not alone the uneasy peace of the unfired weapon, 
but the securer peace that comes when nations get into the habit 
of reasoning and compromising instead of fighting out their dif- 
ferences, that grows even more strongly when action really gets 
under way to free the world of hunger, disease, poverty and ig- 
norance. Those are the very things now being achieved by the 
United Nations. In its brief life, it has become in fact one of the 
strongest forces for enduring peace the world has ever known. 

Through its specialized agencies, the UN daily feeds four 
and one-half million children in Europe and Asia. It is giving 
political, economic, social and educational training to some 200 
million people throughout the world so that they may one day 
soon govern themselves independently and successfully. It re- 
cently checked a cholera epidemic in Egypt in the shortest time in 
medical history. It reduced the malaria rate in parts of Greece 
from 80 per cent to 5 per cent. In one year it cared for more than 
600,000 homeless, and helped 374,000 men, women and children 
find homes and a new life in 70 countries. 


It has developed methods and is now teaching them to farm- 
ers and governments across the earth for greater food production, 
and for the control of vermin that in 1947 alone destroyed enough 
food to keep 150 million adults alive for a whole year. It has ar- 
ranged, amicably, tariff agreements among countries doing 70 per 
cent of the world’s import and export trade. The list goes on, 
touching in one way or another virtually every part of the world 
and the people in it. 

Meanwhile it has stopped wars in different parts of the world, 
and it has developed international cooperation in almost every field 
of human activity on a scale never before attempted. 

“The United Nations,’ as Secretary General Lie has said, 
“has become the chief force that holds the world together against 
all the conflicting strains and stresses that are pulling it apart.” 
Abundant proof of that has accumulated since the UN charter 
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was ratified on October 24, four years ago. It started, then, with 
51 members. Today it has 59, with the applications of several 
more now pending. 

It costs money and talent to belong to and support the United 
Nations. Yet the member governments are giving it their best 
of both. Would they, if it were little more than a debating so- 
ciety? 

Take our own share of the costs. There were some skillful 
and apparently reasonable arguments against it when the matter 
of the United States appropriation for the UN came up before 
Congress. But Congress agreed it must be paid, and this year 
it will cost every American 12c to help keep the UN going. Ex- 
pensive? It cost every American about $1793.00 each of the four 
years of World War II to keep that enterprise going. 

It is costing all the 59 member nations a total of $43,487,128 
to support the United Nations during 1949 in behalf of the 
1,700,000,000 people belonging to those nations. It is costing 
the city of New York a total of $102,011,008,64 to support the 
New York City Police Department in behalf of the 8 million peo- 
ple living in that city. 

Statistics frequently juggle beyond the average ability to fol- 
low them; not these. Twist them as one may, they come to rest 
on fact: That—quite aside from the millions of men, women and 
children in other lands who are alive with reason to live because 
of the UN—the individual American is better off today because 
the United Nations was created four years ago. 

His test is not a matter of comparison with Utopian or per- 
fectionist formulas; it is the simple, single matter of comparison 
with what the world would be like if there were no international 
organization at all. By this test, it is obvious to the most cynical 
that the current international tensions would have been more 
widespread, more dangerous had there been no United Nations. 

The individual American is safer, better off, and more at 
peace with his soul, too, because of the dramatic accomplishments 
of the UN’s specialized agencies. FFAO’s agricultural improve- 
ment projects better the nutriment and amount of our food, as it 
does the food in other countries; ITO’s reduction of trade barriers 
opens markets for us, too; WHO's magnificent campaigns against 
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malaria, tuberculosis and venereal disease teach our doctors and 
sufferers short cuts to health; the saving and rehabilitating of thou- 
sands of lives by IRO, and the programs of education for democ- 
racy by UNESCO—these and the hundred more instances of prac- 
tical, effective international action improve the body and, more 
important, we think, lift the heart of the American citizen. 

There has been a malaise, a sickness of the soul rooted in 
vague guilt feelings, that has swept America since the war. Ina 
world corroded by want we are the richest ; we are also the strong- 
est, and therefore to us falls the lot of safeguarding the weaker 
peoples. The responsibilities of power are enormous, and many 
of us would gladly shed them. But the alternative is less difficult 
this year than it was four years ago. 

With each year of the United Nations, the habit of peace 
grows stronger throughout the world. In time, it will penetrate, 
from the nations to the parts of the nations, the individual. There 
has never been, in all human history, a better reason for hope 
than lies, potentially, in the United Nations today. 

“T recommend to the member governments, and to the peoples 
of the world, the study of the full record of the United Nations 
during the twelve months ending June 30, 1949,” wrote Secretary 
General Lie in August. There they will find, beyond doubt, “a 
record of achievement in the prevention of war and in the steady 
construction of the foundations of a more peaceful and prosperous 
world.” 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The first Christmas cards were prints in London just over 
a hundred years ago, but did not become popular until about eighty- 
five years ago. The first card was only a visiting card on which 
was written the greeting, “A Merry Christmas,” or “A Happy 
New Year.” Snow scenes, holly branches and robins appeared on 
later embossed cards, probably picturing Christmas scenery. The 
robin is known in England as “the Christmas bird” and also as 
“The Savior’s Bird” because of the legend of its red breast. 
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The Real College Failures: 


ANGUS H. MAC LEAN 
Professor of Religious Education, 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York 


How can we stop the tragic waste of intelligence in our colleges? 


The real college failures are those students who “pass” but 
fail to acquire the disciplines of mind and heart that characterize 
real maturity. They pass on the strength of memorized catch 
phrases, and “facts” temporarily absorbed for the purpose of pass- 
ing. They pass and yet fail. They fail because teachers fail— 
teachers who are generally regarded as good and sometimes as 
superior. 

The causes of teachers’ failure are not so difficult to see as 
they are to remove. 


First CAUSE OF FAILURE 


First, teachers too often are not interested in getting results 
in terms of personal growth. “I know my subject, and they have 
to show me that they get what I give them.” That is the boast 
of many a college teacher who runs, as someone has recently said, 
a lending library of facts and ideas to be taken out one week and 
returned the next. 

The students do show him. They show him by cramming, by 
parroting, by doing “what the teacher wants,” and by cheating 
shamelessly. Hard-pressed students seek help and come away 
more baffled, confused, and less secure than before. 

Such teachers often fail in even showing any intent in teach- 
ing the rudiments of good thinking. A student who was deficient 
in prerequisite studies was having trouble with a science course. 
He was advised to “stick it out,” and told that it was important 
for him to get introduced to scientific thinking. 

“Thinking!” the boy exclaimed. “That is the one course in 
which I have no opportunity to think at all. I take a socalled snap 


*Courtesy the NEA Journal. 
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in ethics, but it makes me think. I have to think in my literature 
course to find out what Proust is saying or what Gertrude Stein 
is trying to say, but in this course, formulas and facts are laid out 
for me to be memorized. Even when successful, I do not know 


what I am memorizing. In the sciences, someone else does the 
thinking, not I.” 


Good teachers are actively interested in students far beyond 
the line of duty. Their interest adds many work hours dealing 
with anything from unhappy love affairs to communism and the 
United Nations. It makes their homes parts of the college and any 
subject or experience part of the curriculum. 


SECOND CAUSE OF FAILURE 


Second, teachers do not have a global-value orientation, which 
includes a personal and active concern for the happy solution of 
the critical problems of our time. The good teacher is interested 
in man as well as in people. 


The good of mankind—the achieving of peace, the ordering 
of the world in freedom under law for the production and distribu- 
tion of necessities and the enjoyment of life—should be at least 
as important to a teacher as his special subject. In this way, all 
subjects would serve a common purpose. All school subjects would 
be seen and taught in their proper social setting. 

Teachers need a sense of mission, an urge to contribute to the 
reduction of the plagues and ills of the world. 

The charge is sometimes made that for teachers to be so in- 
volved in society’s problems would turn our colleges into colonies 
of soap-box propagandists. That is a “straw man” argument. A 
concern for the health of mankind as well as for fees and per- 
sonal advancement does not make a physician any less objective 
and scientific. George Washington Carver’s steadfast devoticn to 
a cause did not make him less of a chemist. Indeed, it made him 
a great chemist and a great man besides. 

A desire for peace or world government does not make one 
a rabid propagandist. It could be effectively argued that the scien- 
tific mind gains rather than loses by highly motivated participation 
in human affairs. 

The failing teacher generally displays the limitations of his 
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outlook and commitments in his public relations. He is generally 
indifferent to public issues and to the problems that bewilder minds 
and destroy lives. He avoids church, political meetings, public 
forums, and community functions, and projects generally. 


In short, the failing teacher is usually an ineffective citizen 
with a pattern of values that disqualifies him for civic leadership. 
He may not represent a majority of college teachers, but he is very 
much on the scene and effective enough in his way to make it dif- 
ficult for well-intentioned teachers to do the work they would like 
to do. 

We all fail thus in some degree. We have not responded 
adequately to the changed world scene that has laid a terrible re- 
sponsibility upon educational leaders. 

The slow emergence of a world community is the most sig- 
nificant human venture of our generation. That community will 
have a still birth unless we stir students with something more than 
the chance to acquire a vocation. On every hand, we hear it said 
that human ingenuity has outrun human ethical development, but 
most colleges have made a very meager response to the challenge. 

The good teacher is one who does something as a citizen as 
well as in the laboratory or classroom. He lives in a world of com- 
pelling interest, a challenging, perplexing, adventurous world where 
things of the greatest consequence are happening. He is dynamic 
and interesting even when his classroom technics are, in other re- 
spects, below average. 

We can be more explicit. An English teacher can bring the 
great poets to a student and the student can pass by knowing spot 
passages and dictated interpretations. He can also pass and be 
more profoundly moved by the issues of life and society to which 
poets address themselves than to “what the teacher wants.” What 
makes the difference? 

A teacher of economics can “view objectively” all he likes, but 
if he isn’t subjectively involved in the crises he interprets, he is 
_a peddler of dry bones. He can also be like one I happen to know. 

This man is so engrossed in the problems of our economy that 
he is actively associated with economic groups and leaders. A labor 
leader, a business executive, a consumer with a gripe, or a repre- 
sentative of an exploited minority may appear in his classes at any 
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time. His students are consequently more concerned with eco- 
nomic problems than with what is going to be asked on the next 
quiz about the views of Marx and Keynes. Being properly oriented 
and motivated, they are in a position to be served intellectually. 

{ have in mind a geology professor. He talks endlessly about 
the exhausting of our oil resources for war and fuel. He is keenly 
alive to the part played by geography and mineral deposits in in- 
ternational disputes. He is a good churchman and bold enough 
to beard the preacher if he feels like it. He campaigns for co-ops. 
He runs a community forum. And he never fails in being me- 
ticulously correct as a scientist. | 

He may not always be right, but he gives his students some- 
thing with which to check his own errors, and he makes the prob- 
lems of society real. His vitality is contagious. He could pass as 
a good teacher (and this highlights the college tragedy) in terms 
of prevailing standards by just sticking to his fossils and taking on 
something of their character. He could “succeed” and leave his 
students as he found them except for a small amount of items to 
add to their collection of academic oddities. 


THE SUBJECT OF EDUCATION 


According to the testimony of students I have known, the most 
deadly and boring subject on the American campus is education. 
This is a subject that John Dewey puts down as the testing ground 
of philosophy and one which is in the midstream of contemporary 
history; but it’s boring they say. 

This is not, however, the testimony of students of men like 
William H. Kilpatrick of Columbia, who could keep two or three 
hundred on their intellectual toes session after session. 

While working under this great man, a fellow-student of mine 
made a study of the shift in attitudes as a result of Kilpatrick’s 
teaching. If my memory serves me well, the shift away from nar- 
row prejudices on specified issues was well over 60% at the end 
of the first year. 

Kilpatrick did not merely offer his wares to anyone who might 
be interested. He stirred interest, and he did so because it really 
mattered to him what happened in schools in Newfoundland or 
China. He felt keenly the trends and contingencies of the times 
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that spelled fortune or tragedy for mankind. Incidentally he dis- 
played more of that highly prized “objectivity” than 90% of the 
teachers I have known. 

Kilpatrick was a great teacher because he was a good man in 
the best sense of that word and exceptionally equipped to serve 
as such in a specialized field. His academic preparation and in- 
genious methods, indispensable as they were, could not alone 
have made him the teacher he was. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


It is interesting to speculate whether the same analysis can 
be made of the perennial problem of curriculum orientation. Om- 
nibus courses expose freshmen to crazy-quilt collections of courses 
that refuse to fuse. 

The quest is, nevertheless, encouraging. The “common 
core” study emphasis of the moment is a promising development. 
So also is the fact that even technological schools are getting to- 
gether to find a way to enrich their offerings with units from 
the liberal-arts fields. 

There is talk of a “sociological, over-all” approach and other 
indications of concern. The proceedings of the interprofessions 
conference on education published recently by the Carnegie Press 
demonstrates the widespread awareness of a serious weakness 
in our educational work. 

If the studies that this awareness inspires go far enough, they 
will greatly improve our curriculum. But, it is my conviction 
they will also demonstrate the need for something beyond all 
courses and all methods. 


REAL TEACHERS 


We need the highly informed and skilled ethical personality, 
properly oriented in the new world scene, as we need nothing 
else. There can be little orientation or integration of the offerings 
of universities except in terms of value, of human needs and prob- 
lems. . 

Page John Dewey in his old laboratory school on the Chicago 
campus! Page Felix Adler! Call in even old-timers like Co- 
menius and Froebel. These and their kind have had the insights 
we need to guide us in fruitful study. 
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In summary, I repeat that we need teachers who are con- 
cerned about the growth of persons, who possess the qualities of 
the good counselor. We need teachers who are concerned enough 
about the common human weal to be active in and out of school 
in its promotion. 

If teachers colleges could recognize these as needed correc- 
tives to personal ambition, individual eccentricities, and the uni- 
versal interest in vocational advantage, they could do much to 
spark the civic capacities of many who now go to their teaching 
jobs unawakened. 

Some schools like teachers colleges have reorganized and 
transformed their curriculum to give emphasis and a wider in- 
terpretation to social philosophy. This very effort has done and 
will continue to do much toward producing the kind of teachers 
our colleges need. 

Since most colleges hire teachers who have never taken in- 
struction in the art of teaching, they must start meeting the crisis 
now by the addition of the above criteria to the list of qualities for 
which they look in prospective teachers. A rigorous policy of 
selection and screening seems imperative if our efforts are to serve 
the best interests of the individual and society alike. 


* * *K K KK 


WHY DECEMBER 25th. 


Nobody knows whether that is the exact date on which Christ 
was born, although Dr. Alfred Edersheim, great Jewish-Christian 
historian says that there “is no real reason to doubt it.” Neither 
do we know what people first celebrated the festival on that date. 
After the triumph of Christianity against the celebration of birth- 
days as heathenish died out. Some time between 337 and 352 
A.D., Pope Julius directed Saint Cyril to ascertain the correct 
date. He reported that the Western churches observed it on De- 
cember 25, although other churches kept the day in January, 
March, April, May and September. Pope Julius was soi satisfied 
with Cyril’s report that he set December 25 as Christmas Day, 
and our observance of that date has come down to us from that 
decision. 
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The Dollar Crisis and the Future 
Church Related College Program 


LLOYD FREDERICK SUNDERMAN* 


Christian higher education in America’s church related col- 
leges will suffer if the dollar operational shortage continues. Dur- 
ing the past ten years an expansion in faculty and educational 
facilities has meant deficits because of the disproportionate eco- 
nomic picture which America faces. The decade witnessed many 
governmentally supported programs which swelled college in- 
comes. Though today there are fewer GI’s in college, there is 
the likelihood of maintaining peak registrations with civilian en- 
rollments. Then too, the church related college is private enter- 
prise and private enterprise in America is on the defense. Thus 
is focused upon these institutions an economic crisis which is cer- 
tain to affect the future of our private colleges. 

Enrollments Have Aggravated Operation. There are sundry 
reasons for the present dollar shortage among privately supported 
colleges. Peak enrollments have necessitated the construction of 
additional physical facilities. In the fall of ’48 nearly 2,425,000 
college students were enrolled. Of this number 1,021,000 were 
veterans. These all time highs have posited burdens upon the 
dollar reserves possessed by these colleges. To provide adequate 
housing for this overflow of entrants, construction of additional 
facilities, faculty, and increased over all maintenance staff needs 
has mushroomed expenses out of proportion to income. The en- 
dowments and reserves which were in keeping with operational 
costs of the ’30s were inadequate to meet current expenses. The 
earning capacity of these endowments has been one of inverse cor- 
relation to the present economic situation. The typical small col- 
lege does not have the surplus endowment earnings to underwrite 
any new building. New funds must be obtained and this phase 
of college operation remains the great challenge. 


*Dr. Sunderman is a teacher in the Arthue Jordan Conservatory of 
Music, 5139 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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It is heartening to know that there is hope on the horizon for 
the small college. In 1933 there were 26,742 people reported by 
the United States Treasury Department who earned $25,000 and 
over; in 1946 there were 174,111 (Gross Adjusted Income) ; en- 
dowment contributions were $44,815,000 and $324,333,000 re- 
spectively. During the 1940’s the gifts to higher education have 
averaged better than $100,000,000 per year.1 New funds can be 
raised and these facts indicate that somebody is profiting by sound 
business methods applied to philanthropic campaigns; these were 
campaigns for strengthening the working capital and endowments 
of American colleges. 


Faculty Needs. Faculty salaries have increased as much as 
fifty per cent in certain instructional brackets; in the upper ranks 
they have been proportionately higher. Salaries have not in- 
creased in keeping with the cost of living index. They have not 
reached a base sufficiently high to attract desired staff competency. 
The small college which is financially embarrassed is certain to 
suffer. 

Faculty and staff security requirements such as retirement, 
hospitalization, and health provisions are now expected by incum- 
bent members. They are reluctant to accept appointments where 
these benefits are not available. Often these colleges are unable 
to attract faculty because these security extras are not provided. 
Many small colleges are unable to offer them. This is an addi- 
tional financial burden which has been eating into operational 
costs. 

State universities have drawn off from the small college many 
of its distinguished members due to the fact that the state schools 
‘have the money. Scholars do not exist in numbers. Meritorious 
scholars do not increase in proportion to the increase in enroll- 
ments. The majority of college faculty members are pinched by 
salaries which have not reflected present living costs. 

In addition to faculty needs there is the disproportionate in- 
creases which have occurred in maintenance. Secretarial, build- 
ings and grounds, and extra administrative services have sky- 
rocketed. As an illustration of this zooming in operational costs 


1Marts, A. C. “Financing Higher Education in the Future.” Associa- 
tion of American Colleges Bulletin. XXXV: 3. 365-378. October, 1940. 
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we quote President Charles F. Phillips, of Bates College who re- 
cently wrote that “the Bates College annual fuel bill today is over 
$22,000 as compared with $13,000 in 1940. It is costing us 
$157,380 to repair and maintain our campus each year ; it cost but 
$68,697 in 1940. Even though faculty salaries have lagged be- 
hind the rise of wages in general, our total instructional cost for 
this year will approach $250,000 as compared with 1940’s $170,- 
ooo.” These cost comparisons are for an institution having 750 
students. 

Endowments. Nearly every college in the country is conscious 
of monetary needs. A great many of these institutions are em- 
ploying some staff member for the purpose of raising funds. The 
tremendous pressure for additional money has caused most col- 
leges to launch fund raising campaigns. 

Investments do not earn what they previously did. There are 
heavier state and government taxes. Great estates have been 
broken up and their numbers have decreased. Today when es- 
tates are liquidated they are greatly reduced by governmental taxes, 
and the demand for charitable needs has increased from an ever 
widening circle. 

Recently, people with money have been giving much of their 
surplus to the state university. They see in these institutions some 
working security and permanence for their gift. The stability of 
the private college has received much unfavorable publicity. The 
stronger private schools—Columbia, Harvard, Yale, and Chicago 
University—these institutions and others of less stability are fac- 
ing grave budget deficits each year. In the case of Chicago and 
Columbia it is reported that they ran one and one half millions in 
the red last year.* These deficits are not an indication that all is 
lost, but certainly no endowment and working reserve is able to 
withstand such a loss. Funds must be currently raised to offset 
these cuts into reserves. 

In addition, there are a host of unknown factors such as, de- 
creased enrollments, enforced increases in tuition rates, student 


_ 7Phillips, Charles F. “The Private College and Federal Aid.” Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin. 35:2. 283-288. May, 1949. 
8“Dollar Shortage Menaces Lives and Freedom of Private Colleges.” 


The Indianapolis Times, Tuesday, September 6, 1949. 11. (Boissat, Bruce. 
‘Times Reporter.) 
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and tuition cost competition from state supported institutions, in- 
adequate housing, plant and instructional needs—all of these the 
small college must meet competitively with the state institutions. 


These are variables in predicting the financial stability of the 
church related college. 


State Supported Institutional Challenge. With the expansion 
of the state university and state related college, a problem of great 
competitive magnitude thrusts itself upon us. Recognizing the 
dollar shortage, private colleges must face the inevitable question, 
“What is the real basis for our existence?’ Will they be able to 
say, “We have adequate buildings, faculty, varied curricula offer- 
ings, low fees, scholarship and fellowship grants, extra-curricular 
opportunities in athletics, drama, art, and music, and laboratories 
and research facilities.” The strong state-supported institution 
properly administered could excel the majority of the small church 
related colleges in all the areas mentioned. The inadequately en- 
dowed college will be unable to compete with state institutions 
in many of these areas. What will be the small college’s rebuttal 
for justifying their future existence? By directly facing this ques- 
tion there is hope for steering their educational ship of state for 
the next quarter of a century. 


The Church Related Coliege. Unless these colleges have ade- 
quate financial reserves, it is certain that they face*many grievous 
operational experiences in the years just ahead. Its very existence 
is jeopardized because it will not have enough dollars to do a job 
commensurate with current educational standards. The future 
blood stream of the church will likewise be an anemic trickle into 
denominational life. The identity of denominational and even 
Protestantism’s strength will be immeasurably mitigated. The 
church related college has always been the major source from 
which was drawn the church’s leadership. It must be realistically 
faced, that if the small college is liquidated or its program adum- 
brated, the church of tomorrow will be the loser. 

These colleges are on the last threshold which leads to future 
growth or retrenchment for denominational identity. It should be 
obvious to any one that the state supported institution can never 
‘be a source of denominational leadership. America’s private and 
denominationally devoted college must survive if the denomina- 
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tions they represent are to continue as identifiable forces in the 
church of tomorrow. 

Needs of the Church Related College. The small church re- 
lated college is about to have its last real chance to assert its leader- 
ship. Make no mistake about it, with the ever widening arc of 
the influence of the concept of statism, or call it if you will, govern- 
mentally controlled and supported enterprises, private enterprise 
will experience a terrific struggle for survival. 

There are two steps that could be taken by these small col- 
leges to insure their place in higher education. Furst, every ad- 
ministrator in collaboration with his executive board of directors, 
alumni, students, and friends, must set into motion an effective 
program for securing funds for his college; Secondly, he must in- 
augurate a new educational approach which will functionally serve 
the needs of the students and the constituency his institution serves. 

In order to compete favorably with the highly endowed or 
state supported institutions, the small college must renovate its 
curricula and extra academic offerings to meet the needs of the 
student in relation to his vocational, social, community, spiritual, 
and personal needs and obligations. If the small college of the 
future can not cope with these factors, its existence will be short 
lived. There is no adequate antidote for financial stability. With- 
out it, the small college is doomed; its days are numbered. 

Tomorrow's Church Related College Program. America has 
developed a mania for bigness. One large state university is pre- 
paring for 50,000 students by 1960. What identification could a 
personality find in such a situation. To become a serial number 
in an educational process is not conducive to the development of 
Christian men and women. 


I 


IDEALIZED EDUCATION 


Idealized education is still worthy of being sought. The 
needs of man and his immediate environment will be better served 
if the student has the benefit of the human touch. Education re- 
sults from an environment and the environment implies that hu- 
man beings are a part of it. The small college can provide a so- 
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cial and community environment where the student learns how to 
conduct himself so that his personality is properly adjusted to 
the group. 

Education is not derived from books. It is the fruition of an 
interchange of ideas between individuals; generally it is between 
the teacher and the student. But moral and spiritual education 
involve not alone the teacher but all members of the social group 
of which the student is a member. The happy educational en- 
vironment fcr such a situation is more readily found in the small 
college. The greatest need in society today is the development of 
vocationally trained and socially adjusted individuals. - This is 
still the great unexplored area. The dissemination of knowledge 
is not education or the ultimate of social culture. It should only 
provide the base upon which is constructed the educated person- 
ality. Let’s all start immediately by working with instead of deal- 
ing with students in our classrooms. People must be taught how 
to use their knowledge for social betterment. Learning how to 
live is an intricate science, and only those who have lived should 
teach such a course. 


Te 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR LIVING 


Someone has said that “a man’s religion is what he lives by.” 
The tragedy is that our mass production educational methods have 
resulted in the attainment of facts, attainment of credits, and extra 
curricula education, but who ever asks whether the student’s ideas 
have been integrated into a philosophy for functional living. Peo- 
ple are academically literate, but philosophically illiterate. Man’s 
two greatest needs for today are education and religion. The 
church related college is in a strategic position to give the youth 
of tomorrow Christian education. It is the embodiment of edu- 
cation and religion for enriched happy living. The principles of 
Christianity are the embodiment of perfection. No man can live 
objectively without Christian ideals, because to attest to such a 
fact would admit that he is perfection himself. No person can 
negate the CHRIST nor the IDEAL. If he does, he posits him- 
self in an easily jeopardized position. 
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Christian thinking and living integrated with a dynamic pro- 
gram of education for the church related college student could 
symbolize an objective which would result in preparation for vital 
and meaningful living. The opportunity for this type of educa- 
tion can more favorably be worked out in the small church related 
college. Every college student wants to know how to prepare 
himself for living as well as for vocational success. These colleges 
should capitalize on their greatest asset . . . Education of the total 
personality to meet life on a footing of equality commensurate with 
the maturity of which every college graduate should be capable. 


Ill 


CHURCH LEADERSHIP 


In the final analysis it is the church related college that pre- 
pares young men and women for professional careers in the serv- 
ice of the church. Without these colleges the church is in its 
descendancy. It is the obligation of these colleges to train the 
ministers, Christian education workers, lay leaders, and to give 
Christian education to the youth of the parents who send them 
to these schools. These attainments are possible through services 
of the church related college. 


Administrators in church related colleges must become more 
articulate about the purposes for which their institutions were 
originally established. They must become missionaries of “the 
will and testament” which was embodied in the founding charters 
of their schools. In a dynamic society they can not sit idly by in 
cloistered halls hoping that modern society will beat a pathway to 
their doorstep. In a society of competitive forces the ideology of 
the church related college must become a vigorous voice in order 
that it will assume its rightful place in helping fashion the Chris- 
tian man of tomorrow. 

Conclusion. The church related college must furnish society 
with the highest type of education possible. Conjointly with its 
obligation, it must provide young men and women with fine Chris- 
tian education. Added to these major considerations, the church 
related college student must be furnished with a meaningful philos- 
ophy for living. These colleges should not try to ape the secular 
liberal arts institution. They should not be interested in a cafe- 
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teria style of education. Their emphasis should be upon a style 
of education which will develop the Christian leadership and 
church leadership which will result in worthy social action for 
creative living. 

These colleges must furnish a distinctive type of education 
that can not be possibly found in institutions which do not profess 
to have the religious emphasis. Modern society is searching for 
the distinctive assets which these colleges could and have offered. 
The burden and challerige of tomorrow for distinctive future so- 
cial leadership for service is on the church and the church related 
college . . . Will they measure up to the challenge which they and 
they alone can meet . . . The youth of America want education 
that will help them face tomorrow with understanding, conviction, 
and purpose. 


CHRISTMAS WITH DICKENS 


Christmas at Dingley Dell with jolly Mr. Wardle and the 
“Fat Boy,” and “the pile of turkey, geese, game, and poultry, with 
great joints of meat,” is more than the Lord of Misrule of the 
Tudor feast. He is the spirit of generosity, of giving that counts 
no cost. Everyone remembers the Christmas dinner at Bob 
Cratchits, with its poverty so bravely decked. Worth knowing is 
the spectral tour over the bleak moor to the miner’s hut, and above 
the “black and heaving sea,” to where the lighthouse keepers wish 
each other a merry Christmas over their humble fare, and “sailors 
had had a kinder word for each other on that day than on any 
day in the year.” 

In a large measure it was Dickens who gave us Christmas 
as we in our best moments know it now—the festival of the home, 
yet the time when love breaks bonds and reaches out beyond the 
family circle, gathering all the needy and outcast under the shelter- 
ing mantle, for this one day of the year. 
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Are We Giving God A “Tip”? 


ROBERT M. HOPKINS 
President, The Golden Rule Foundation 


HE annual survey of current business made by the U. S. De- 
i Revere of Commerce is one of the most informing statistical 
This survey reveals from year to year trends in the income and 
statements published by the government for general distribution.: 
expenditure of the American people. The recently issued review 
for 1948 contains also comparable reports from 1942 to 1948 in- 
clusive. Some comparisons may be odious, but these reveal certain 
trends of thought and life that may well give us occasion to reflect 
seriously. 

The total national income in 1948 rose to an all time high, 
$226,204 million, (Two hundred and twenty-six billion, two hun- 
dred and four million dollars). There has been a steady increase 
in national income since the depression year 1933, when the total 
was $39,584 million. Only twice during these sixteen years has 
there been a decline, one in 1938 and the other in 1945 and 1946. 
The total for 1947 was $201,709 million, so that 1948 saw an in- 
crease of almost twenty-five billion dollars in one year. What 
vast resources are these of which the American people are now 
the stewards! 

Wages and salaries account for the largest source of our in- 
come. These totaled $133,108 million, which is another all time 
high. The corresponding figure for 1947 was $120,153 million, 
while in the depression year of 1933 wages and salaries amounted 
to only $28,673 million. 

Federal, state and local taxes take the first big slice out of 
our income, $21,107 million. There is no escape from taxes, which 
average about 16% of our total personal income, or one dollar 
out of each six we earn. Herbert Hoover in his recent seventy- 
fifth birthday address said that the average citizen must devote 61 


1Survey of Current Business—Vol. 29, No. 7, July 1949. (30 cents. ) 
Published by the Department of Commerce, Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
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of his 235 working days of the year to the payment of his hidden 
and other taxes, that is about one week out of every month. The 
taxes paid in 1948 are only slightly less than they were in 1947, 
when they were more than they had been in any one year in all 
our history. 


Into personal savings accounts we had the good sense last 
year to put $12,005 million, about nine cents out of each dollar 
earned. Such savings represent a healthy trend, for they were 
twice as much in 1948 as they had been in 1947. Our greatest 
personal savings were made during the recent war years when 
government pressure was strong, personal patriotism was high and 
many desired commodities could not be had. In 1944 such sav- 
ings were over thirty-five billion dollars. They have fallen steadily 
since that time, until this year, 1948, witnessed a trend upward 
once more, now of a more voluntary nature. 


But it is when we come to a review of the hugh resources 
which are more immediately available for our personal whims and 
desires that we see reflected something of our habits of mind and 
American extravagances. In 1948 there was at our disposal for 
“personal consumption expenditures’ the unprecedented sum of 
$178,788 million. This was an increase of almost twelve billion 
dollars over such expenditures in 1947. To a large extent we 
could spend that as we pleased. What lavish spenders we are, 
and with what selfishness our expenditures are recorded. Now 
that almost every desired commodity is once more to be had, we 
are spendthrifts to the nth degree. 


Food, tobacco products and alcoholic beverages are grouped 
together in this survey. The combined expenditures for food and 
tobacco amounted in 1948 to $52,935 million. When the more 
than twelve billion dollars expended for alcoholic beverages are 
added, we have the hugh sum of $65,232 million, well over one- 
third of our total personal expenditures. Thus do we eat and drink 
ourselves in lavish living. Within this grouping we find that 
to those who served us with our food and drink we gave tips which 
totaled that year $446 million. We may well keep that figure 
in mind when we come to analyze what we gave to church and 
charity. 
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Housing and household operation made the second largest 
inroad upon our resources, with a combined total of $40,302 mil- 
lion. This exceeded by more than three billion dollars such ex- 
penditures in 1947. Almost every item in this category shared 
in the increase. And why not? Electric refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines and portable heating equipment and telephones and 
household utilities that are “essentials” in the American way of 
life are now available. We must have them, and the funds are 
in our hands to buy them as never before and as nowhere else on 
earth. 

Clothing with accessories and jewelry took another big slice 
of our money. The $23,853 million in such expenditures exceeded 
by nearly a billion dollars that spent in 1947. We spent $1,115 
million in barber shops and beauty parlors for our personal care, 
some twenty millions dollars less than the preceding year. But 
for toilet articles and cosmetic preparations we spent well above 
the amount saved, the increase here being thirty-four millions for 
a total of $1,151 million. 

Recreation expenditures, which for the first time went over 
the ten billion dollars mark, reveal both gains and losses. Motion 
picture theatres report a slight drop as do also horse and dog race 
tracks and pari-mutuel net receipts. But goodly increases were 
made in expenditures for radios, phonographs and records, pianos 
and other musical instruments. Photographic studios report an 
increase of thirty-one millions, and for flowers, including seeds and 
potted plants there was an increase of thirty millions. But the 
greatest increase is found in expenditures in school fraternities, 
college football games, club dues, fraternal, patriotic and women’s 
organizations and luncheon clubs where the combined increase is 
some seventy million dollars in a total expenditure of $806 million. 

There are other interesting categories that we must omit in 
this review such as funds spent for transportation, foreign travel, 
medical care and death expenses. It may be appropriate to com- 
ment however not only on the high cost of living, but also on the 
high cost of dying, since the figures indicate there has never been 
a time in our history when it cost more to die than it did in 1948. 
But we turn for a moment to expenditures that may well be classed 
as vital statistics in the American way of life. 
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To the support of private education and research, and also for 
religious and welfare activities, 1948 witnessed the best annual in- 
creases that have been reported for some time. Privately sup- 
ported education includes the maintenance of Christian colleges 
and parochial schools and related educational activities that are 
essential in the religious life of the nation. These gifts totaled 
$1,152 million in 1948, an increase of forty-seven millions over 
1947. For the religious and welfare activities which are listed 
here the contributions totaled $1,620 million, an increase of $45 
millions. These are healthy signs as these voluntary gifts are the 
highest yet attained. 

But we must not overlook the fact that the total amount given 
and the commendable increase of 3.5% made for church and char- 
ity are by no means keeping pace with the increase for the year of 
12% in the national income, or the increase of 7.1% made in the 
total personal expenditures to maintain our way of life in America. 
For religious bodies, which include church and synagogue main- 
tenance, the total is less than a billion dollars, only $910 million. 
This is just about twice the amount given, as noted above, in tips 
to those who serve us our meals and beverages. Taxes are so far 
above these voluntary contributions that “what we render unto 
Ceasar” as compared with “what we render unto God” should in- 
deed put us to shame, almost eight to one. The grouping for 
stimulating purposes of “tips, tithes and taxes’ in spite of recent 
gains is still quite in order. 

These government figures are sometimes challenged by church 
statisticians on the ground that they give but a partial view of the 
case. It may be well therefore to contrast the government report 
with the report for the same year compiled by the United Steward- 
ship Council, representative of leading Protestant churches. The 
Council report for 1948 compiles figures for 47 Protestant religious 
bodies in the United States. The average per member contribu- 
tion from living donors in these churches in 1948 for all purposes 
was $23.71 according to the Council. This is a gain of $2.85 over 
1947. If all Christians, both Protestant and Catholics, and all 
Jews reached this same average last year their total contributions 
for all purposes were $1,834,826,517. The comparable govern- 
ment figures would be the combined totals for private education 
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and religious and welfare activities, with some items perhaps de- 
leted. It is difficult to make these deletions, but we would say 
that after all deductions are duly made, the total as compiled by 
the government would be approximately two and a quarter billion 
dollars given for church, benevolences and private education. 

In other words, out of our total national income of $226,204 
million, the largest we have had in all our history, we are giving 
to “church and charity” about $2,225 million, if we accept the 
highest estimate based on government figures, and this is almost 
a half billion dollars higher than the estimate based upon the Coun- 
cil statistics. This means we are giving just about one per cent 
of our total income, or one cent out of the dollar, to church and 
charity. We can hardly reckon that lone penny as a genuinely 
good “tip for God,” can we? 


i i i i 3 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


O Father God, who leadest the races of men by Thy mar- 
velous hand, we thank Thee that two thousand years ago Thou 
didst send Thy Son to this earth, giving a thrill of glory to this 
worn and weary world, and that Thou didst reveal the way of 
salvation through Love and the Cross. But we have failed to un- 
derstand this great mystery and are driven mad with our strug- 
gles and dissensions. From the depths of our hearts we repent 
and, like the Wise Men of old, we press forward, with our eyes 
fixed on the Radiant Star. 

: Toyohiko Kagawa 
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Religion and Secularism: 


BEN ZION BOKSER 
Rabbi, Forest Hills Jewish Center, New York 


One of the most baffling dilemmas man is called upon to face 
is the antinomy between the sacred and the secular. With the 
eye of the spirit we behold a realm of being beyond this world, 
a realm of truth, and beauty and peace. We behold God, Who 
represents our own truest happiness. At the same time, we also 
behold, with the eye of the flesh, another realm of being, the uni- 
verse of concrete existence where men are born, and die, where 
they dream their dreams and enact their adventures within their 
allotted span on earth. 


Which is the real world? Which is the authentic road to 
truth, the eye of the spirit, or the eye of the flesh? In the history 
of culture there have been four principal answers to this dilemma: 

The idealist asserts that by the eye of the spirit alone do we 
behold true reality. What is seen by the eye of the flesh is shad- 
owy, unreal, a delusion of the mortal mind. 


The materialist asserts that the world of concrete existence is 
real, while the objects of vision reported by those who see with 
the eye of the spirit are ae figments of an undisciplined im- 
agination. 

The dualist accepts both realms of being as true. Between 
them he does not hesitate to indicate a preference: God is the 
realm of perfection, endowing life with the bliss of fulfillment, 
while the world of concrete existence is the realm of evil and frus- 
tration from which man must progressively emancipate himself. 
Even its goods are deceptive goods, the dualist maintains, mirages 
that allure and tempt us away from our true end. Our true end 
is to attach ourselves to the God Who is beyond the world and 
Who can offer us escape from the ensnaring illusions of the world. 

The monotheist, likewise, accepts both realms of being as real, 
but he recognizes that neither one is autonomous. He sees the 


*Presented before the tenth Conference on Science, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, Columbia University. 
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world of concrete existence as part of the divine creation—not am 
illusion or an error. And its significance is not to defeat man but 
to give him the privilege to grow toward perfection, that he may 
ever more closely approximate the God Who fashioned him. 


Tue SACRED AND THE SECULAR 


Sacred and secular designate the experiences which derive 
from those two realms of being. What we behold with the eye 
of the spirit is the sacred; what we behold with the eye of flesh 
is the secular. For the idealist there is only what we call the 
sacred. For the materialist there is only the secular. For the 
dualist there is a continuing tension between the two. Life is 
ever divided between the sacred and the secular, and we must con- 
stantly choose the one and reject the other. But the monotheist 
sees the sacred and the secular as different phases of one process. 
Because all that has being derives ultimately from God, all is part 
of the sacred. There are only different stages, different degrees 
in the realm of the sacred. Any empirical experience is secular 
when viewed by itself, when. detached from the context of its 
highest meaning. It becomes sacred when it is integrated with 
the larger design of existence. Sleep, taught Maimonides’ may 
be sacred if it is enjoyed by a spiritual person who thereby renews 
himself for the continuing service of God. Man assimilates his 
experience to his own level of value. When “the wicked pro- 
nounceth a blessing, he provoketh the Lord.’’* On the other hand, 
the most trivial act of a righteous person is raised to high signifi- 
cance by the quality inherent in that life as a whole. 


THE SECULARIZATION OF CULTURE 


As its keenest students have described it, the character of our 
contemporary culture is essentially materialistic and secular. It 
tends to look upon concrete existence as autonomous, as requiring 
no transcendent source to account for its being, or endow it with 
significance. Our interpreters of life recognize only two factors 
in history, Man and Nature, and between the two is enacted the 
entire drama of man’s career on earth. “The historian of today,” 


1Mishneh Torah, Deot., 3.3. 
2Psalms 10.3, as interpreted by the Rabbis. 
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Erich Frank has observed, “has recourse to natural factors alone. 
; ..- Man has returned to the ancient Greek idea, according to which 
history was merely a natural process.”? Even where the existence 
of God is conceded, there is no recognition of any discernible con- 
cern on His part with the events of the world. “Even religion 
itself and its concepts of man and his destiny,” Frank continues, 
“have come to be regarded as merely historical phenomena. These 
concepts are now understood as historically conditioned expres- 
sions of certain primitive forms of human thought which gradually 
had to yield to the more enlightened insight of later generations. 
Indeed, how could modern man find a God, or even a trace of His 
Divine Providence in history, which, he is convinced, he has made 
himself according to his own will.”* 


SECULAR INFLUENCES IN RELIGION 


The secularization of culture has had a profound influence on 
organized religion itself. Some religious organizations frankly ad- 
vocate humanistic doctrines concerning the meaning of man and 
his destiny ; and humanistic ideas are being preached in many re- 
ligious communities that nominally stand for a more classical 
theology. In many cases the esthetic and social resources of re- 
ligion have been presented as the sole values in worship and in 
religious affiliation. Even the commemoration of holy days has 
lost the character of a genuine religious experience. Christians 
surely must be concerned over the change that has come upon the 
observance of Christmas in the modern world. The observance 
of Jewish festivals has also shown deterioration. Ceremony has 
been rationalized as an esthetic expression. The family gathering 
has submerged the elements of religious devotion. Many a mod- 
ern house of worship has become more of a social club where one 
meets new people and makes new friends than an institution dedi- 
cated to help man in his quest for God. Indeed, programs offer- 
ing officially a secularized reinterpretation of Judaism have been 
proposed and they have found partisans in various circlesmingthe 
Jewish community. Here, for instance, is one contemporary rab- 


3Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth, Oxford Press, 
Toronto, 1945, pp. 118 ff 
47 bid. 
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bi’s interpretation of the nature of religion: “It should be noted 
that culture and religion are here viewed as sociological phenom- 
ena. In the course of history, people living together for a con- 
siderable time under common circumstances develop a commu- 
nity of interests, an integrated way of life, a distinctive culture. 
Within that culture certain events, places, personalities, and as- 
pirations by virtue of their unique impression upon the life of the 
community, come to take on particular emphasis and special sig- 
nificance. These become the sancta of the group and together 
with the meaning and its attitudes associated with them, constitute 
its religion.”® In this doctrine, religion is a folk creation; its 
theologies are folkmyths, and its rituals are folkways. Secularism 
has here invaded the sanctum sanctorum of religion itself, and re- 
made it in its own image. Religion has here ceased to be the realm 
of truth and become the realm of poetry. It has become the area 
where man projects his hopes and dreams and where he apotheo- 
sizes the factors of his environment which contribute to his self- 
realization. 


The error in the folkway approach to religion is the error 
of a positivistic empiricism which assumes that all reality is ex- 
hausted by what man comprehends in his sense experience. It is 
true that human hands have labored at the moulding of religious 
life. And it is true that religious developments seem to indicate 
a correlation with the diverse trends of human experience. But 
does that exhaust all the factors involved in the growth of reli- 
gion? 

Tradition recognized that human hands played a part in re- 
ligious developments and that those developments were related to 
human experience. According to tradition, it was the experience 
of redemption at the Red Sea that convinced the Israelites of the 
vivid truths of Divine Providence. The Rabbis saw the varying 
conceptions of God represented by Isaiah and Ezekiel as reflecting 
their differing social backgrounds. Isaiah was “like a man of the 
great metropolis who beholds the king,” while Ezekiel was “like 
the villager who beholds the king.” The hands of Moses and vari- 
ous other teachers and prophets penned the text in the document 


°Asher Block, “When Two Cultures Meet,” The Reconstructionist, 
VIII, 18, January 8, 1943, p. 14. 
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of Divine Revelation—the Torah. Tradition, however, also rec- 
ognized that there was a transcendent Divine Order from which 
all those convictions flowed. The experience of redemption was 
the means whereby the Israelites recognized the workings of a 
Divine Providence which was objectively there. The wider hori- 
zons of urban life were the means whereby the prophet grasped 
newer aspects of God which were objectively there. The hands. 
of Moses and the other prophets penned the text, but what in- 
spired their hands was the inflowing of the Divine Spirit. 

Modern man, like the man of antiquity, has only two alter- 
natives in his interpretation of life. He can regard the life about 
him as self-sufficient, which makes him a naturalist, a secularist, 
or a humanist; or he can see the world about him as but the glim- 
mer of transcendent realities in which his life, in all its contexts, 
natural and human, fulfills itself: this is the root of any philosophy 
of theism. And a theist will not hesitate to ascribe divine status 
to any human experience which manifests those qualities that 
reach their fullest development in the transcendent Divine Order. 
Every experience of order, goodness, truth, beauty, justice, is a 
manifestation of God in human life. Religious observance, in so 
far as it enables us to experience these larger religious values, par- 
takes of the same Divine Order. It is the same God Who mani- 
fests Himself in our lives by inspiring our quest for justice, co- 
operation, freedom, creativity, and peace, Who also moves us to 
affirm our quest in symbol, rite, and ceremony. 

Ritual may be man-made in the sense that human hands fash- 
ioned it. But what inspired those hands to do their work is the 
Divine Influence. Man is the theater where the Divine Purpose 
enacts itself, and an active collaborator in the process. But it is 
that purpose which evoked the human collaboration, which gives 
the labor of our hands its significance and its sanction. 

There is no self-contradiction in the fact that men have 
claimed divine status for diverse religious traditions. Man’s re- 
lationship with God is a cooperative effort. The initiative is now 
man’s and now God’s. Now man goes forth to seek and when he 
finds a glimmer of God’s presence it is a reward for a strenuous 
effort. Now it is God who holds the initiative and inspires man to 


6Baba Batra 14b, 15a. 
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see the vision. In flashes of light truth comes pouring in on him. 
This cooperative venture between God and man goes on. univers- 
ally, but its fruits are not the same. God’s initiative is free not 
coerced, and He wills it, choosing some people for one vocation 
and some for another. 

Man, moreover, is not always the same in his own role in the 
encounter with God. Each man and nation is a different con- 
tinuum of space and time, with unique factors of environment and 
heredity, which are in turn modified by unique arts of free will. 
The encounter with God will thus be refracted by each, in accord- 
ance with their unique beings. While religious culture will vary 
in their ultimate significance for their. own people and for the 
world, there is indeed a divine element in each of them. There 
were Jewish writers who recognized an element of “truth” even 
in idolatry (Solomon Ibn Gabirol, for instance, in Kiter Malkut). 

A member of the religious community of Israel is, therefore, 
under the charge of a Divine Imperative to function in the par- 
ticular sector of human and cosmic history which has fallen to be 
his destiny, to distill out of his unique experience those universal 
values which he alone can contribute to the world, because no 
group other than his represents for him the identical space-time 
continuum, and can see the Divine Reality from the same perspec- 
tive. This Divine Imperative extends also to the symbols, rites, 
and ceremonies by which the universal values may be given dra- 
matic affirmation before men. Folk experience may be the human 
medium where these values, and the rituals in which they are em- 
bedded, have their developments. But what they represent is of 
universal significance. Its ultimate source is the universal provi- 
dence of God, and its ultimate purpose, universal human enlight- 
ment. 


THE PERILS OF A SECULAR CULTURE 


What is wrong with a secular culture? For those who have 
seen with the eyes of the spirit, a secular culture falsifies the 
world, for it ignores the highest level of significance in the drama 
of existence. Let us assume by way of a parable that a person has 
been placed in a beautiful mansion by the beneficient kindness of 
a great friend. What if he thereupon proceeds to adapt the man- 
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sion to his own use, at no time giving thought to the privilege of 
possessing so generous a friend? It is blindness to behold the 
grandeur of existence and not feel enthralled by it. It is, however, 
an even greater blindness to appreciate the gift, but to ignore the 
giver. It is blindness and ingratitude. The secular interpretation 
of culture has raised this ingratitude to a philosophy : it has made 
man’s failure a deliberate perversity, a formal rejection of the 
source from which all his good comes to him. 


In this cultural distortion man denies what is due God, but 
he also robs himself, for he has rejected a great and mighty friend- 
ship. Placed in the mansion of the universe which is his home, 
man has often been unable to understand its mysteries and to for- 
mulate the necessary rules of conduct by which he must live in it, 
thereby running into difficulty. So long as he felt assured that he 
has placed thereby a friend, he has been confident that he would 
eventually discover the clue to his happiness. Thus he is ever 
summoned to try again, to continue his labors for the kind of world 
order which will give him peace. He has in any case the joyous 
sense of a great friendship, that there is someone Who cares for 
him, to Whom he may come with his problem, Who will help 
him through his difficulty. 

Far different is the fate of the man who must face the world 
alone. False bravado prompts a Bertrand Russell to summon man 
to “cherish .. . the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day,” after 
he has taught that “on him and all his race the slow, sure doom 
falls pitiless and dark.”’ Faith for living must be built of sterner 
stuff. It is significant that modern man with all his technical ad- 
vances stands frightened at his fate. The commodity he seeks 
most is peace of mind. The most prevalent disease afflicting him 
is neurosis. The tallest building in New York City requires a 
special corps of detectives to prevent suicides from its summit. 
We suffer from the inevitable consequences of a secularization of 
culture, fear of living. 

The secularization of culture has lowered human morale and 
wrought havoc with morality. A secular culture is anthropocentric 
in the grossest sense. By eliminating God as the center of exis- 


7A Free Man’s Worship” in Selected Papers of Bertrand Russell, The 
Modern Library, New York, 1927, p. 14. 
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tence, it leaves man alone to dominate the scene, with his empirical 
plans and purposes as the sole arbiter of life. He becomes the 
measure of all things and relates all values to his individual needs. 
The “moralities” fashioned on secular foundations have proved 
a weak barrier against brutality and hurt. Individualism, the 
earliest of these secular moralities, teaches that every man has 
duties only to himself. In the free competition of individuals, the 
fittest survive; and only the fittest in such combat need survive. 
Radical individualism fosters anarchy, leading to reactions which 
have produced other secular moralities: fascism, racialism, Marx- 
ism. The good is here defined as the interests of the national or 
racial community, or of a particular social class. A tribal morality 
is thus established, and woe unto those who stand outside the 
favored tribe! 


There have been attempts to formulate a universal morality 
on a secular basis, the most serious being religious humanism and 
ethical culture. But when the pursuit of a good conflicts with our 
own interests, one needs compelling incentives still to cling to the 
good in spite of the consequences. The religious foundation for 
such incentives is the doctrine that God, in having fashioned life, 
has thus showered His love upon it; and that love endows all ex- 
istence with an intrinsic value. As W. E. Hocking put it: “No 
injunction to ‘love your neighbor’ is obeyable unless your neigh- 
bor is in fact lovable. . . . Sociology is completely helpless to give 
support to the kind of doctrine we need, that man has worth in 
himself. For sociology knows nothing about values, except by 
way of human valuations. If somebody actually likes a man, the 
man may be defined as having value because of that liking; then 
if we cease liking him, his value vanishes.’’® 


THE SouRSES OF SECULARISM 


What is responsible for the secular emphasis in our culture? 
A number of subtle forces have produced this development. In 
part it is a reaction to the denial of man and nature in the culture 
of the Middle Ages. That culture was largely dualistic in char- 
acter. The world was regarded as the antithesis of God. If it 


8Science and the Idea of God, University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, 1944, pp. 73, 76. : 
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was not entirely denied, it was at least disparaged. Man was 
taught to find his good by renouncing the world in favor of the 
abiding values associated with piety, with the love and reverence 
for God. 

For long centuries the “world” was indeed drab for the aver- 
age man. In its cultural and social primitivism, it had little tc 
satisfy man’s hunger for beauty and truth. The s‘andard of liv- 
ing was very low for the common man, and it offered him little 
beyond subsistence. An other-worldly fulfillment was thus a vital 
compensation for the lacks of mundane existence. However, the 
transformations ushered in by the Renaissance—the development 
of art and letters, the diffusion of learning through the services 
of the printing press, the rise of modern science, and its apptica- 
tion in industry, the enlargement of our world through the new 
astronomy, and, on another level, by the work of explorers and 
seamen—revolutionized the human situation. Man loomed larger 
on the horizons of history; and his own world, the world his hands 
had fashioned, showed itself more meaningful. Impressed with 
the factors represented by man and nature in the historical scene, 
there followed an understandable cultural exaggeration: man and 
nature were seen as the total factors in the developments of history. 


It must be added, too, that a dualistic interpretation of life, 
especially in the form in which it flourished in the Western World, 
facilitated this drift toward secularism. Religion, in its customary 
expression stood out as the cult of the irrelevant. The scheme 
of human salvation, as proclaimed by Western religion, centered 
on episodes which were not historical in character. They were 
injected into the flow of history, but they were not organically re- 
lated to it. Original sin appeared irrelevant to people who had 
experienced the sins of an industrial age: slums, unemployment, 
imperialism, and war. The salvation of prayer and faith seemed 
irrelevant to people who had witnessed the redemptive efficacy of 
human initiative in social reform, in the conquest of disease, in 
the enlargement of life’s comforts through a multitude of helpful 
services wrought by science. These experiences tended to suggest 
that the correction of evil must be worked out within the historical 
order, and through man’s creative effort. 

Judaism never disparaged this world as did Christianity, but 
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in other respects it proved more vulnerable to the forces of secu- 
larism. The fierce antagonism, the hatreds and persecutions ex- 
perienced by Jews in modern times, tended to put the specific as- 
surances of Judaism under question. Jewish monotheism affirmed 
a distinctive vocation for the Jewish community, a vocation deriv- 
ing from an act of God’s choice, and directed toward the Jibera- 
tion of all mankina from superstition and idolatry. The facts, 
however, seemed to suggest that the Jews enjoyed, not a higher, 
but an inferior status. They seemed doomed to endless suffering. 
Theirs seemed a lost cause. Indeed, their fate seemed, for many 
of them, to undermine any belief in Divine Providence. The ex- 
termination of 6,000,000 Jews in the latest phase of that persecu- 
tion is surely a catastrophe so vast as to pose its challenge to any 
religious interpretation of history. Its impact was felt most seri- 
ously in the Jewish community. 


The challenge which anti-Semitism flaunted before the reli- 
gious mind demanded human action to resolve it. The evil was 
the accumulation of all the sins of Western civilization, brought 
to a single focus. It called for meeting the demand of social jus- 
tice, for modern anti-Semitism flourished in the atmosphere of 
discontent fostered by the social abuses of industrialism. Indeed, 
the privileged classes, rather than sacrifice some of their power 
to an act of social reconstruction, stimulated this anti-Semitism 
as a convenient release for the deep pent up antagonism of the 
populace. The Jews, moreover, stirred by the spirit of equalitar- 
ianism so deeply embedded in their tradition, naturally allied them- 
selves with the forces calling for reconstruction, thus bringing up- 
on themselves the wrath of every champion of the status quo. This 
struggle and its fateful consequences tended to emphasize man’s 
own role in history. It drew the attention of Jews to the social 
scene, and their goals tended to center on those social tasks that 
were needed for the world’s and their own redemption. 


Anti-Semitism was in part aided by the centuries of teaching 
in which the wandering and suffering of the Jew was presented 
as but the retribution for an alleged great historic crime. This 
strengthened the belief in many Jews that religion can be a re- 
actionary force, a force for bigotry, intolerance, and conflict in 
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the world. The total impact was to weaken the prestige of every 
religion, not Judaism alone. 


The challenge of anti-Semitism was one of the great forces 
behind the resurgence of Jewish nationalism in the rise of the 
Zionist movement. This movement, though it called for Jewish 
self-affirmation, had, in certain of its developments, negative con- 
sequences for religion, for it ptoclaimed the necessity of self-help, 
and self-emancipation, and easily degenerated into the exaggera- 
tion that man is the sole factor in the progressive fulfillments of 
history. That exaggeration is the essence of secularism. It helped 
turn the thinking of Jews toward the human dimension of life and 
its destiny. 

What hurt the cause of Judaism, moreover, was the fact that 
the religious leadership of the Jewish community was ill equipped 
to meet these challenges. The great centers of Jewish life in East- 
ern Europe, were in culturally backward areas. The reinterpre- 
tation of religion necessitated by the Enlightenment, by the rise 
of modern science and philosophy, had not taken place in those 
communities, where Jews lived outside the main currents of mod- 
ern intellectual life. In fact, they began to feel the challenge of 
“modernism” at about the same time that they felt the challenge 
of anti-Semitism. The rabbis who led those communities were 
saintly men, deeply learned in traditional Jewish lore, but they 
had no command of the philosophic thinking that might have en- 
abled them to distill from the vast treasury of their tradition the 
specific answers needed by bewildered people in our time. 

The result of all these facts was a rise of a trend away from 
Jewish religion. It expressed itself in a tendency to assimiliation, 
a flight away from the Jewish community, a flight to the religiously 
“unaffiliated” elements of middle class liberalism, to the parties 
iof social dissent that promised the liquidation of the class structure 
of society, with all their attendant abuses, to the Christian churches 
which seemed to offer a refuge from the disabilities of the world. 
Zionism was a response to the challenge in positive rather than 
in negative terms, but, in its conventional formulations, it was 
likewise unfriendly to Jewish religion. It called for Jewish na- 
tional rebirth, and it proclaimed that Jews would solve their prob- 
lems if they became “like unto the nations.” While Zionism may 
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have saved the Jewish community from total disintegration, and 
eventually prepared the soil for a larger Jewish revival, including 
a revival in religious terms, its initial and immediate consequences 
reinforced the tendency to secularism. 


Can WE HAL? THE DriFr To SECULARISM 


What can be done to counteract the drift to secularism? Can 
we reorient life so that we see again with the eyes of the spirit? 
One thing is clear. The cultural transformation we seek cannot 
be accomplished through the machinery of the state. Some seem 
to think that the one way to affect society is to wield power. If 
the secularist challenge comes through Marxism, it has been said, 
let us outlaw Marxism. If the enemy is Darwinism, let us out- 
law Darwinism. Let us censor books or films which teach dan- 
gerous ideas. Let us get the school authorities to teach religion. 
Thus we shall meet the challenge of our time. 

Experience proves that these compulsive methods are not 
efficacious. Nazism grew up in a country that had compulsory 
religious education in the school system. One of the strongholds 
of communism in Europe is Italy, where education has been un- 
der religious auspices, and where communism remained outlawed 
throughout the fascist dictatorship. In our own public schools 
there has been a tendency to emphasize the observance of Christ- 
mas, and, more recently, the observance of Hanukkah, in schools 
in preponderantly Jewish neighborhoods. This movement has 
been growing in our country, but it is not the solution we need. 
Indeed, contrary to the hope of its sponsors, it may further the 
cause of secularism, rather than of religion, for such “observances” 
are necessarily devoid of reverence and piety. They concentrate 
on the folklore of the holiday, and thus contribute toward its 
secularization. 

Religion, to meet the challenge of secularism, must do two 
things. First, there is a need for a reinterpretation of the religious 
idea, a doctrinal reformation within religion itself. Within recent 
years, principal reinterpretations have been in the direction of 
idealism and toward a more pronounced dualism. The reinterpre- 
tation in the direction of idealism is represented by a number of 
religious cults which focus their doctrine on man’s limitless pos- - 
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sibilities for perfection, and the denial of evil. Christian Science 
is the best known of these cults. The reinterpretation in the di- 
rection of dualism is represented by various protagonists of neo- 
orthodoxy, whose doctrine focuses on man’s inability to save him- 


self by his own effort, and on the re-affirmation of other worldli- 
ness. 


But both these reinterpretations are falsifications. The ideal- 
istic reinterpretation meets the challenge of the world by rising 
above it, but the world and its problems are too real, and to meet 
the issues by transcending them is an evasion of a task. The dual- 
istic reinterpretation is no less a falsification of existence, for it 
takes the evils of the world as static wrongs, losing sight of God’s 
creative presence which is at work to overcome them. It repre- 
sents a new and grosser kind of world denial, as irrational as the 
shallow optimism against which it was a reaction. It provides no 
solution to our problem. The world is man’s home, and any 
ideology which disparages this home, instead of teaching man how 
to live in it more nobly, will not long satisfy his spirit. In the 
end, it will create a new reaction in the direction of its antithesis. 
Thus there will arise a new movement toward secularism to dis- 
tort human culture. 


The reinterpretation needed will take us away from dualism 
toward monotheism, a religion which will include the historical 
order within its conception of the scheme of salvation. As re- 
ligion’ will cast its interpretive vision upon historical experience, 
it will teach man that God is not only transcendent but also im- 
manent, that the very fulfillments within the world are manifesta- 
tions of His presence, and that its frustrations are areas not yet 
illumined by the Divine Light, areas not yet transformed by the 
Divine Spirit which hovers eternally over every chaos so as to 
transmute it toward harmony and perfection. A religion so ori- 
ented will commemorate God’s presence, as does Judaism, for in- 
stance, in the incidents of mundane existence, in the dawn of a 
new year, in the return of spring, in the tasting of the fruit of each 
year’s new harvest, in the enjoyment of bread and of water, in 
sessions of study, in the anniversaries of the people’s struggles 
for freedom. A religion so oriented will also direct man’s im- 
peratives toward the tasks which face him in mundane existence, 
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to make hiniself a partner with God in the struggle against in- 
justice and wrong, against prejudice and poverty and war. 


Religion will also have to enter more boldly into the war of 
ideas, not so much to denounce error as to proclaim the truth. 
The greatest argument for good music is good music; it is not the 
denunciation of bad music. And to undertake with vigor the in- 
tellectual defense of religion against secularism is to offer funda- 
mental statements of the religious alternative to the secular inter- 
pretation of culture. Our problem is, in other words, primarily 
a problem for the theologian and-the educator. And they can 
meet it through their own weapons of the mind and the spirit. 
When they will meet the problem effectively at their level, a new 
mood will finally appear among the people at large through the 
normal processes by which the ideas that master the thinkers of 
an age are eventually transmitted to the common man. 

The laws at work in history will reinforce our struggle against 
secularism. A reaction is bound to set in when secularism has 
run its course, for secularism in the end proves its own illusory 
quality. Man is not self-sufficient, and while the historical order 
records his impressive achievement, man has never worked alone. 
There has toiled by his side a Divine Co-worker. Secularism is 
fed by the shallow optimism that man can do it alone, but, like 
the child who discovers the load too heavy, man is bound to seek 
Divine Help. Secularism leaves man lonely, bereft of faith, be- 
reft of assurance that beyond empirical frustrations lie eventual 
fulfillments, and without effective bulwarks for a sound moral 
system. And where will man turn when he can no longer bear 
his isolation? In the end he will turn to God Whose hands are 
always outstretched to receive him. 


When by turning to God, we do not at the same time turn 
our backs upon the world but see the world within the context 
of God’s unfolding purpose, we shall have resolved the antinomy 
of the sacred and the secular. For the sacred and the secular 
shall then offer themselves as parts of one whole, parts of the 
one vast cosmos wrought and sustained by God in which every 
thing is sacred. And the secular will then find its sanctification 
through its participation in that unfolding purpose of God, because 
of which it was called into being, and through which it achieves 
its highest fulfillment. 
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Is College Practical? 


J. L. ZWINGLE* 


Just the other day we heard an interesting story about a re- 
cent graduate from a college of engineering, who had taken a job 
as truck-driver. He had been offered a position with a firm of 
engineers, but found that he could earn much more money as a 
truckman. He therefore decided to spend a year or two in that 
work before taking up his profession. Perhaps he was wise. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing wrong with the work, and its effect on his 
career will probably depend upon the young man himself. Never- 
theless he could be forgiven for wondering whether college had 
been a wise investment for him. Assuredly he has other plans 
for the future and is no doubt confident that his carrer as an en- 
gineer will bring more satisfaction and perhaps more income than 
he could have found without his training. Of course a single case 
does not prove anything one way or the other. It does dramatize 
a much debated question. Is college practical? 

Most people have ready-made answers for the question. 
Young Americans are giving their answer by continuing to enroll 
in college in greater numbers than the world has ever known be- 
fore. Why? One reason is that it has become “the thing to do.” 
They feel sure that college life will be good for them, even though 
they may have little interest in study and no clear aim for a career. 
It is frequently true that just such people profit greatly from at- 
tending college. One of the great satisfactions of the teacher is 
to see such a person develop from year to year under the influences 
of fellow students and teachers and occasionally under the influ- 
ence of ideas and new points of view. Even so, too much has been 
made of the social values of college life. The expense of gather- 
ing libraries, laboratory equipment and capable teachers is too 
great and indeed too sacred a thing to become the instrument of 
social graces and the means of admission to special privilege. The 
great thinkers, the heroes of science, philosophy, history and reli- 


*Dr. Zwingle is President of Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
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gion deserve first place, not last, in college life. Too much is said 
about the ultimate uselessness of classroom subjects. 

Another standard reason for attending college is to increase 
one’s ability to appreciate the good things in life. While “appre- 
ciation” ought to be one result, and doubtless is a common one, 
we say too much these days about it. Personal enjoyment itself is 
hardly an adequate aim for life. Creativity is the need, the ever- 
lasting need. It is no great credit to education that so much ap- 
preciation and so little creation results from college life. The 
great problem of teaching remains the same: how to open up the 
springs of creativity within the student—how to strike the flint of 
curiosity and get a spark. 

We have mentioned two common reasons for the ever-grow- 
ing popularity of college education in America, but we have not . 
mentioned the principal one: the prospect of better earning power. 
That is the great American reason for going to college. Is it 
sound? At least one college president contends that it is not, and 
he may be right. We know that a college degree itself guarantees 
nothing. Certainly it is clear that specialized training alone is not 
the answer. Specialists we must have, but over and over again 
we have seen the sad results of overproduction in specially trained 
people—too many engineers for the demand, too many lawyers for 
the demand, too many pharmacists, too many this, too many that! 
Therefore, it is more and more often said that colleges need to 
prepare people of broad background, people of judgment, of adapt- 
ability ; people who know history and philosophy and literature; 
people who understand human relations; in short, masters of the 
liberal arts. 

Not long ago during a luncheon meeting, we were seated next 
to an executive of one of the large industries of the country. 
Naturally, the subject of Park College soon arose. Eventually we 
asked a question: whether, if presented with two good applicants, 
he would naturally choose, say, an economics major over a his- 
tory major. He replied by saying that he would not be concerned 
so much about the subject as about the man. He would choose 
the applicant who impressed him most as possessing those qualities — 
of personality, of character, of mind which we have been talking 
about here—the qualities at which the liberal arts course is aimed. 
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For too long, the liberal arts colleges have been stressing the 
non-vocational aspect of their work. Yet all the time they have 
been producing students whose major interest was in a future vo- 
cation. Review the applications of students for virtually any col- 
lege, technical or non-technical, and see how the vocational in- 
terest is uppermost in almost every statement of purpose. We of 
the liberal arts colleges would do better to abandon our supposed 
non-vocational concern, and set about helping students find the vo- 
cational import of their liberal arts study. To do so, we need not 
become simply trade schools. Neither must we distort the sub- 
jects of history, literature, language or any of the others. If we 
are to restore the importance of the classroom, if we are to open 
the springs of creativity, we must begin at the center of greatest 
interest on the part of the student, his career. 

While every student must find his own place in the scheme 
of things there are specific ways in which the college can help. 
First, it needs to inform its students about the vocational oppor- 
tunities for liberal arts graduates. They are manifold. Aside 
from teaching and other professions, business itself is increasingly 
acknowledging the importance of liberal arts graduates in a great 
many positions which do not demand technical training, and in 
which the opportunity for advancement is unlimited. This point 
was emphasized in the commencement address at Park College 
last June, when Dr. Russell J. Hopley, president of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company, said “It seems abundantly clear 
that the role of the Humanities should be more positively identified 
in the business world and, through exchange of views with educa- 
tors, areas of general agreement should be reached.” 

Second, the college should seek every possible means to em- 
phasize the one important point upon which success of every kind 
depends: the qualities within the person which education should 
produce and upon which business, government, society, everything 
depends. These qualities are obvious and are widely recognized, 
but still are hard to find: Ability to think clearly and objectively, 
to analyze facts and to use them effectively; a sufficient grasp of 
history to give perspective on immediate issues; a basic concern 
for the welfare of other human beings; ability to cooperate ; habits 
of accuracy, of generosity in judgment, of promptness, of depend- 
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ability, and initiative ; ability to communicate clearly and to under- 
stand the communications of others; to persevere without being 
merely stubborn; ability to yield gracefully; capacity to adjust to 
new circumstances. 

Of course no human being can possess all these virtues im 
equal portions. Neither can the classroom alone produce them. 
It is the obligation of the college to help the student to see the 
relationship between his studies and the basic elements of his fu- 
ture career. Further it is important to assist the student in every 
possible way to establish the right basic motives for his career. 
In this respect every part of the college must cooperate. Even 
more important, some real life experience is essential, some com- 
bination of study and experience. 

It would be a fine thing indeed if every student before under- 
taking college study could have a certain amount of work experi- 
ence. Since, however, no such universal requirement can be ad- 
ministered, it does seem clear that some parallel work experience 
is important. That is one of the many reasons why we believe the 
Park College work program to be essential, why we strive so 
earnestly to improve it. 

The next thing the college can do is to provide some guidance 
in the choice of vocation. It can help the student to find his best 
starting point, but can also help him to see that no choice is nec- 
essarily final, and that some change is almost inevitable. Relative- 
ly few people find themselves doing just what they expected to be 
doing twenty years after leaving college; but that may be just as 
well. 

Equally important, the college can attempt to see that every 
graduate is provided with an opportunity for congenial work im- 
mediately after graduation. This is not an easly thing to do, but 
Park College is taking two steps in this direction. A report on 
these developments will be given later this year. 

Is college practical? In the narrow sense, no. In the broad 
sense, it ought to be. In point of fact, every college can be more 
practical than it now is, by being more clear about its own goals, 
more self-critical about its own work. The liberal arts college 
can be more practical by taking a more direct interest in the vo- 
cational consequences of its own program, adding a sound voca- 
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tional orientation to its own broad course of study. In one sense, 
every college is most practical when it stimulates the vision, the 
ambition, and the insight of students while developing the skill of 
mind and hand. 


AS WE ARE BORN 


He might have begun his earthly career as a full-grown man. 
The Incarnation might just as easily have been accomplished with- 
in the limits of adult life and full manhood. But what an im- 
measurable loss! It is because He was born as we are born, lived 
through all the problems and difficulties of our lives, died—and 
yet conquered—that He is the continuing inspiration of our hearts 
today. 

Bruce Barton. 
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Religion and the 
Church Related College 


ERNEST CADMAN COLLWELL* 


We should frankly confess at the beginning that the church- 
related college has repudiated a valuable part of its birthright. I 
shall not bore you by saying that it has sold its birthright for a 
mess of pottage or that it has thrown out the baby with the bath. 

What it has done is to adopt the standards of the university 
or the state-related college and to fall into the hopeless public re- 
lations line of claiming that it is “as good as” the stated-related 
institution. If the church-related college really means this, it has 
no future and it is futile to discuss the problem of general educa- 
tion as this conference plans to do. 

Society will not long continue to support an institution with- 
out claim to uniqueness or special value. If the church-related 
college is going to do just what the state university does, it will 
be competing with an institution that surpasses it in financial re- 
sources and general public support. The state university will have 
better football teams, better basketball teams, a larger fieldhouse, 
more scientific laboratories, a larger student body, better equip- 
ment, and a larger library. To compete with it in these areas is 
to insure defeat. 

The church-related college has something which the state uni- 
versity does not have. This is its relationship to the church. Any 
unique element or opportunity that it possesses must, therefore, 
lie in the realm of religion. It is my conviction—and I doubt that 
you can challenge it successfully—that the church-related schools 
have not made this relationship the positive asset it can become. 

In demonstration of this claim I point to the program of this 
conference and the papers which were circulated to participants 
in advance. The paradox is that religion nowhere appears in the 
discussion of general education at a conference of church-related 
colleges. No one looking at these documents would be surprised 


*Dr. Collwell is President of the University of Chicago. 
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to learn that he was attending a conference of state-related institu- 
tions. 


In all honesty I should make one exception to this statement : 
the papers in the field of Economics do get around to questions 
of morals and faith. It occurred to me as I studied these that the 
officers in charge of the program may have decided to use Eco- 
nomics as a Trojan horse to bootleg religion and morals into the 
discussion. The economist finds it hard to avoid all discussion of 
values. 


Neep Is For Farr 


The great need of our society today is religious faith. Reli- 
gious faith is the seedbed of moral conviction and commitment. 
Without moral order there can be no enduring social or political 
institution. 


But the propagation of faith is not especially congenial to col- 
lege people. They are trained in analysis and dissection; and faith 
is not reproduced by vivisection. Faculty and students cultivate 
the virtues of objectivity and disinterestedness. These are im- 
portant virtues—particularly important in the process of educa- 
tion—but they do not involve personal commitment to moral values 
or religious goals. 

If the church-related college is to reverse the drift away from 
the religious aim of education, it must put Religion effectively into 
the curriculum. Nothing less than this will do the work. Student 
pastors, college chapels, religious emphasis weeks all have their 
values. But no extra-curricular program will ever convince fac- 
ulty or students that the institution itself actually regards Religion 
as important. That which is important for education is an edu- 
cational institution appears in the curriculum. This is an axiom 
in all colleges and universities. 


RELIGION SHOULD BE Part Or THE CURRICULUM 
Or GENERAL EDUCATION 


The appropriate place for Religion in the curriculum of col- 
lege or university is in the program of general or liberal education. 
Here Religion can be taught and studied with reference to human- 
istic and social and personal concerns. The segregation of Reli- 
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gion in the offerings of a “Department of Religion” suggests that 
Religion is a special interest, a technical discipline which can be 
elected or by-passed. This does not give Religion the importance 
it deserves in college education. 

The analogy of Philosophy is a valid one. Where Philosophy 
is taught as one department among many it suggests to the stu- 
dent that Philosophy is a subject which is studied by people who 
intend to become teachers of Philosophy. Departments of Philos- 
ophy have not succeeded in making the education of college stu- 
dents a philosophic education. They have succeeded in develop- 
ing a private language which makes it almost impossible for them 
to contribute to the education of the student body at large. But 
the integration of Philosophy in the program of general education 
does make collegiate education philosophic. 

In the same manner general education offers an opportunity 
to those interested in Religion. A. N. Whitehead has said, “The 
essence of education is that it be religious . . . A religious educa- 
tion is an education which inculcates duty and reverence.” The 
practical means of reaching this goal are to be found in the fusion 
of religious education with general education. This is the justifica- 
tion for a conference of church-related colleges on the subject of 
general education. 


THe SEMINARIES HAvE OpposEp RELIGION 
In THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


I ask your tolerance while I digress to point out that the in- 
fluence of theological seminaries has been hostile to instruction in 
Religion in the college. In this the seminaries have been wrong, 
though effective. 

I remember vividly a meeting of the American Association 
of Theological Schools in Lexington, Kentucky, at which the con- 
tents of the “pre-theological curriculum” were discussed. This 
pre-theological curriculum was supposed to provide the student 
with a general education. It was about as adequate as a size 14 
dress on a 350-lb. woman. 

The most noticeable gap in the handful of pre-theological 
courses was in the field of Religion. A theologically conservative 
delegate introduced a motion for the inclusion of one course in 
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Religion. This was strenuously opposed by seminarian after 
seminarian The general feeling was that college teachers were 
incompetent and that if the student wanted any education in Re- 
ligion, he should wait until he reached the seminary. I had the 
pleasure of pointing out in that debate that the Dean of the Hu- 
manites faculty at the University of Chicago regarded the lack of 
education in Religion as a defect in college education of laymen 
who were preparing to be teachers in the fields of Literature and 
History. If a course in Religion is worth while as part of the 
general education of a teacher of French Literature, it would not 
be entirely useless to a man planning on entering the Christian 
ministry. The Association finally adopted the motion and thus 
took itself out of the asnine position of discouraging the study of 
Religion as part of general education. 

Your patience for another digression. After the college has 
worked Religion into its program of general education (a program 
which we at Chicago believe should be a 4-year program.) the de- 
partments of specialization in seminary, college, or university 
should include a department for the study and teaching of Reli- 
gion. The primary function of such departments need not be the 
elementary education of pre-ministerial students. The clientele 
could well be dominated by future laymen who are interested in 
acquiring information at a modest depth in the general field of Re- 
ligion. Why a church-related college should object to making this 
opportunity available to its student body is beyond my under- 
standing. Religion in the western world has a literature, a history, 
and a wealth of ideas comparable to those that exist in any other 
academic discipline. 

My final digression is to confess that I believe it would be 
good for the seminaries if all seminary students had a sound gen- 
eral education which included Religion and had studied Religion 
as a major in college before they had entered the seminaries. In 
most cases this would mean that they had a chance at some quality 
education in the field of Religion. 


Tue Task Is Nor ImMpossiBLe 


The task of effectively including Religion in a program of 
general education is a difficult one. The demons of sect and au- 
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thoritarianism have to be exorcised. The successes that have al- 
ready been achieved—although partial—are enough to indicate the 
possibility of larger achievement. 


In this connection nothing encourages me as much as the 
changed role of the Fine Arts in general education. In the field 
of the Fine Arts, my own childhood knew nothing except Litera- 
ture. Books we had—and many of them were great books—but 
during the first eighteen years of my life—spent in mining towns 
and country villages where my father served various churches— 
I never saw an original painting nor heard a symphony orchestra. 
Nor did the college which I attended more than a quarter of a 
century ago include the Fine Arts in its curriculum in any way, 
shape or fashion. The result has been that I have never been able 
to approach a painting or an orchestra without inhibitions; the 
Fine Arts remain for me something exotic, strange, and not di- 
rectly approachable. I see them through clouded glass; I hear 
them through the distortion of the loudspeaker. 

My children recently graduated from the College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago which has integrated the Fine Arts in its pro- 
gram of general education. They have been emancipated into the 
world of beauty . They approach a symphony or a modern ab- 
straction as easily as I open the pages of a book. This is a gen- 
eral achievement in modern collegiate education. The difficulties 
that were overcome were enormous; but they have been overcome. 
They encourage us to believe that Religion also can be made an 
effective part of general education. 


FaituH TRANSMITS CULTURE 


T. S. Eliot in a recent volume, Notes Toward the Definition 
of Culture, points out that the culture of the western world is 
rooted in the Christian religion. That many leaders of our cul- 
ture do not recognize this does not, he says, change the fact. It 
is possible for a culture to survive for a brief period after its faith 
has been lost. But it is his claim that vital religious faith has 
supported every high culture in human history. We are now, in 
his judgment, on the verge of losing this faith. If we lose it, we 
lose our culture; and Eliot reminds us that a new culture cannot 
be bought ready-made in a department store. First the grass 
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must be grown and the sheep must be fed to produce the wool 
from which the fabric of a new culture will be woven. And our 
grandchildren would not live long enough to see this new culture 
produced. 

Many workers in the field of Education are living on their 
parents’ faith. They stand like Christmas trees which we set up 
as symbols of faith. They have no roots. And though their 
branches are green, they are green because of the nourishment re- 
ceived before the roots were cut, but they do not stay green long, 
nor will the rootless people be able long to sustain the culture to 
which they are presumably devoted. 

The Christmas tree does not produce any fruit; it is sterile. 
And so is the faithless professor. He cannot transmit to another 
generation the faith which is essential to the maintenance of moral, 
social, and political order. 

Faith is essential to the inculcation of duty and reverence, 
and faith is produced by faith. The man who is personally com- 
mitted in vital and dynamic fashion to the best that he knows, the 
man who believes in God in the sense that he has oriented his life 
around this belief is the effective bearer of our culture. 

You will understand that nothing I have said is a plea for 
the imposition of creeds or orthodoxies upon faculties. The Chris- 
tian faith which I have found in the pages of the New Testament 
has a relationship to life too intimate to be described as cause and 
effect. In the act of believing, one’s life is rearranged. And this 
faith really is what scripture claims, “the victory that overcomes 
the world.” 
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The Church and 
Its Faith In Education’ 


JOHN O. GROSS 


For material on the topic of “The Church and its Faith in 
Education” New England is the perennial source. To mention 
the founding of America’s first college, Harvard College, in 1636 
is to lift up the convictions of the pioneers in the importance of 
education. In order to build the sort of civilization they envis- 
ioned, institutions of learning impregnated with religion and cap- 
able of carrying it into every sphere of life were essential. 

Education with these early Americans was an intimate part 
of the religious movement. Behind all their educational endeavors 
was the Christian concept of the sacredness of personality and the 
importance of its growth and enrichment. The Puritan forefathers 
who set forth the idea of education, as Lowell said, “saw and en- 
forced practically the simple moral and political truth, that knowl- 
edge was not an alms to be dependent on the chance charity of 
private men, or the precarious pittance of a trust fund, but a sacred 
debt which the commonwealth owed to every one of her children.” 
This conviction was deeply ingrained by the first New England 
settlers in the educational program and exerted a profound in- 
fluence on the development of American life. 

The faith of the American in education reached a high level 
in the 1830’s—about the time the Methodist educational work was 
started in Vermont. President Matthew Simpson in his inaugural 
address in 1839 at Indiana Asbury College, now DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana, gave education credit for the young 
republic’s intelligence and virtue. Comparing it then with some 
backward sections of the world he declared, “Our union has arisen 
as the sun in its strength, her internal order scarcely disturbed, 
her external rights esteemed sacred. Her commerce is as wide as 


*An address delivered by Dr. John O. Gross, Executive Secretary of 
the Division of Educational Institutions, Methodist Board of Education, at 
the inaugural exercises of Dr. Ralph E. Noble, president of Vermont Junior 
College, November 5, 1949. ~ 
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the earth, and she presents the sublime spectacle of a free nation, 
unembarrassed by debt, uncontrolled by religious monoplies, at 
peace with all the world, rising in intellectual and moral grandeur 
and throwing open her territory to receive the distressed immi- 
grant as he flies from despotic power. Many of her sons have 
become eminent in science and .. . in the fine arts; some have 
worn laurels in foreign lands. Do we inquire the cause? Go to 
the rock of Plymouth and look upon those venerable men. Their 


first care was to plant churches and schools to promote intelligence 
and virtue.” 


The Christian church, by making education a corollary es- 
sential to its work, clearly reflects its faith in it as indispensable 
for the creating of a Christian environment and for the develop- 
ing of the Christian personalities. One may sense something of 
the faith the churches have in education by looking at their vast 
investment in educational institutions in this nation alone. More 
than 700 institutions related to the various branches of the Chris- 
tian church in the United States enroll more than one million stu- 
dents and have plant and endowment investments reaching in the 
billions of dollars. Up until around World War I the major 
responsibilities for higher education were vested with the church, 
but even in these days when the states are making great amounts 
available for their own schools, the church schoois carry a very 
large share of our nation’s work in higher education. 


In order to show the important place education has had in 
the life of the Christian church attention may be directed here to 
the Methodist Church and to Vermont Junior College which has 
been related to the Methodist Church for more than 100 years. 
Representatives from other churches and Christian institutions 
doubtless could cite similar attitudes in their churches and like 
results in the history of their schools. 

The Methodist Church had for its founder John Wesley, a 
graduate of Oxford and a fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. He 
from the outset recognized religion and education as complemen- 
tary and indispensable forces for the harmonious development of 
human society. Only twelve months after his heart had been 
“strangely warmed” he laid the corner stone at Kingswood, Eng- 
land, for the first Methodist educational institution in the world. 
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Throughout his life he labored to unite knowledge and vital piety. 

Several years before the Methodist movement was formed 
into a separate church, Methodist leaders in this country began 
conversations about establishing a school along the plan of Kings- 
wood. When the historic conference was held in Baltimore in 
1784, to organize the church, plans were adopted for the opening 
of Cokesbury College, an educational institution of collegiate grade 
at Abingdon, Maryland. Pioneer Methodists by this act estab- 
lished a formula of church strategy, making the church and school 
mutually complementary parts. The following of this plan has 
resulted in the church organizing and operating educational in- 
stitutions throughout its entire life. 


The courageous statesmanship of that conference of 60 
preachers demands admiration when seen against the backdrop 
of 1784. Methodists then were one of the nation’s weakest re- 
ligious groups, having only 83 preachers and 14,986 members. 
Their leaders believed the young church should have an educa- 
tional institution and initiated the plan. Methodists, drawn then 
from the socially and economically underprivileged of the nation, 
made gifts amounting to at least $100,000 in ten years. This pro- 
found faith in the importance of education set in motion an edu- 
cational program in this country that has greatly influenced the 
cultural pattern of the nation. The record of the Methodist 
Church in educational work during the 165 years of its life in 
America testifies of its faith in the necessity of education for the 
harmony and security of human society. 


When the educational program of the Methodist Church is 
traced back to its beginnings, many of its feeder roots reach into 
Vermont. Many of the leaders who gave impetus to the move- 
ment came from Vermont. Among them towers Martin Ruter, 
the forerunner of the modern Methodist educational program and 
the acknowledged leader of the Methodist educational work during 
the first third of the nineteenth century. Ruter entered the Meth- 
odist ministry at the early age of 15 from his home in Corinth, 
Vermont. While his formal training was limited, through self- 
study he became one of the best educated men of his day. He is 
believed to have been the first American Methodist to receive the 
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honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. This was conferred upon 
him by Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, in 1822. 


Ruter in 1815 became the first principal of New Market 
Academy, New England Methodism’s first educational adventure. 
In tact, he was the moving spirit behind its organization and one 
of its largest contributors. At the General Conference of 1820 
he led the conference to adopt in principle an educational plan 
recommending a literary institution for each annual conference. 
He was one of the founders of the first Methodist educational in- 
stitution of collegiate grade in the West, Augusta College, Augus- 
ta, Kentucky, a joint enterprise of Kentucky and Ohio Methodists, 
and served for a period as its president. He also served with dis- 
tinction as president of Allegheny College. When Texas won 
its freedom from Mexico and freedom of religion was possible, 
he was sent there by the General Conference of 1836 and became 
the first superintendent of the Texas Mission. As a representa- 
tive of the Methodist Church in Texas he laid the foundation for 
the church there and made provision for the college which was 
established in Rutersville, a town named for him. Southwestern 
University carries forward now the educational work originally 
begun by Ruter. 

It is doubtful if any section of the church manifested greater 
enthusiasm for Christian education than Vermont during those 
days when the Methodist educational program was getting under 
way. Newbury Seminary, educational ancestor of Vermont Jun- 
ior College, was appropriately described in its day as “a great 
fountain of influence.” The list of leaders it furnished is a long 
and impressive one. Included in it were two presidents of North- 
western University—Clark Titus Hinman and Henry Sanborn 
Noyes—two presidents of Willamette University — Francis S. 
Hoyt and John H. Coleman—a president of Illinois Female Col- 
lege, now MacMurray College—Rev. Charles Adams—a president 
of Garrett Biblical Institute—John P. Dempster—and a large num- 
ber of deans and professors who served in a score or more of our 
Methodist schools. 

The conviction of these early Vermont Methodists in the 
urgency of their educational enterprises is shown by their sacrificial 
support of them. The historian in his review of educational work 
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in Vermont during the second and third quarters of the last cen- 
tury says “that large numbers of preachers of those days freely 
gave half of their meager salaries for the cause of Christian edu- 
cation which they held so dear.” He also mentions several in- 
stances where the ministers actually went into debt to secure 
money to keep their educational work going. In retrospect now 
we may mention here not only the faith but also recount the re- 
sults of the faith of “the self-denying preachers and people who 
counted not their little cash dear to themselves but freely gave 
it for God and the church that the boys and girls might obtain 
an education so flavored and permeated with Christian ideals that 
they should go forth to do and to dare for God and humanity.” 


The indispensability of education as an aid to the church in 
its culture building work may be seen especially in Vermont’s 
contribution to the South. This opens up one of the most sig- 
nificant chapters of the history of education in our nation. Briefly, 
it may be stated here that in the years following the War Between 
the States many far-looking church leaders saw the importance 
of making educational opportunities available to the emancipated 
Negroes. They knew if the Negroes were to meet the responsi- 
bilities which their newly granted freedom had brought, they must 
have the benefits of education. Among the Methodist leaders in 
this work two of the most effective were furnished by Newbury 
Seminary, Rev. Alonzo Webster, the founder and first president 
of Claflin College in South Carolina, and Rev. R. S. Rust, of the 
Freedman Aid Society and its secretary during its most effective 
years. Rust College in Mississippi was named for him. 


The church and school in those days worked and lived in 
close unity. The college was deeply integrated into the forward 
plans of the church, and the church depended upon it for its trained 
leaders. Newbury alone in the 30 years of its existence sent 140 
men into the Christian ministry. The story of how Timothy P. 
Frost, one of the distinguished ministers of the past generation 
and for many years pastor of First Methodist Church, Evanston, 
Hlinois, was led into the Christian life and Christian ministry by 
a teacher of botany in this institution indicated that there was an 
interest here in the total life of the students. This school in re- 
cent years has had for its motto: “To develop that strength of 
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character and rugged Christian citizenship which has been typical 
of Vermont.” From the school’s past we may predict that Ver- 
mont Junior College may only expect to succeed in its laudable 
effort by making the development of the student’s entire life a 
matter of supreme importance. 


This deep concern on the part of the church for education ties 
in with its philosophy of personality advancement it held in the 
early part of our nation’s history. The Christian church has rec- 
ognized the possibilities latent in man and sensed his urge to grow 
and develop. The first settlers, many of whom came from English 
lower classes, believed that the possession of land would assure 
them of recognition and prestige. Consequently, they sought land 
and were only nominally concerned about spiritual values. The 
early church leaders saw, however, that the respectability they 
craved would not come merely from ownership of land or the pos- 
session of things. After all, respectability is associated with per- 
sonality growth and not the possession of material holdings. Em- 
phasizing the Hebraic-Christian beliefs about man and his worth 
the church made dignity, sincerity, and independence dependent 
upon the development of one’s own personality. The “power to 
become” is in this tradition a concomitant with sonship. “To as 
many as receive Him (Christ) to them gave He the right to be- 
come Children of God.” (John 1:12) 


The Christian view of man has inspired the opening up of 
ways for his unlimited growth and development. Jesus pointed 
out that when the outcaste, the thief, and the publican became 
sons of God, they became worthy of respect. Early Christianity 
was derided as a movement that enabled slaves to live like philos- 
ophers! The genius of Christian leaders in all ages has been to 
recognize education as basic to spiritual growth. By the same 
token they have depreciated ignorance as one of the chief enemies 
of man’s well-being. 

The vast release of human energy which has followed the 
expansion of education in this nation springs from the inspiration 
furnished by the Christian view of man. In fact, because of the 
results flowing from educational efforts the American tends to- 
ward assuming education as the sole means of collective and self 
improvement. He has more faith in education for solving the 
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nation’s economic and social problems than in anything else. When- 
ever any ill besets the social order its cure is sought by chanting 
the educational ritual. 


The faith of the church, however, has never been in education 
alone. It has been in education in association with religion. In 
the early Christian schools religion was not an appendage to an 
educational program but furnished the unifying philosophy for the 
whole educational program. Religion, we have been told in the 
Harvard Report on General Education, can no longer serve in this 
capacity. This is not to suggest that the report assumes that re- 
ligion would not be a beneficial unifying principle. Changed times 
and conditions have, it implies, rendered it impossible to serve 
again as such. 


The implications associated with this view have definite bear- 
ing upon our nation’s future and students of democracy should 
give careful attention to them. Democracy at its best is dynamic 
and its life depends upon moral principles, spiritual convictions, 
and religious faith. If in the expansion and growth of man’s ca- 
pacities lasting human values are ignored, democracy will lose its 
life-giving power and cease to be. Walter Lippmann has warned 
against the perils which follow when our educational policy ignores 
its spiritual heritage and builds its program on the secular image 
of man. If education, he holds, is separated from the religious 
tradition of man as an inviolable person made in the image of God 
it is cut off from a “central principle of the western philosophy of 
life—that man’s reason is the ruler of his appetites.” 

The kind of education in which the faith of the church was 
vested helped to produce the type of citizen capable of making a 
democracy succeed. Dr. William E. Hocking locates the genius 
of our western civilization in the men it has bred. They have pro- 
duced the sciences and the public order. “How has it bred men?” 
Dr. Hocking answers his own question by saying: 

“Here our sociologists customarily go blind and appeal to a 
mechanical psychology or northern climates, or Nordic races, or 
inventions, or movements of population, or the rise of capital 
wealth. The central thing is that men have lived with all their 
usual problems and energies and passions under the spell of a re- 
ligion which encouraged them to believe in their own earth, not 
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in each other’s natural eyes, but in the eyes of an absolute and 
competent judge of worth. They had a God who cared for them, 
not indulgently and mushily, but with a divine and severe insight.” 

A churchman, in discussing the limitations of the church, 
Jamented that it was a newspaper colummist not the church which 
inspired and carried through the Freedom Train. He overlooked, 
however, the fact that education as projected by the church en- 
courages individual initiative as the means of producing advance- 
ment on all lines. The church, in its efforts to lift, expects its 
schools to produce socially-minded leaders capable of improving 
society with their ideas. This view has been inherent from the 
time the church launched its educational enterprise. The hope of 
a better world, it believes, rests with placing trained Christian 
leaders where they may exert their influences for the advancement 
of life’s true values. 


* *K * *K K 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
National Protestant Council on Higher Education 
JANUARY 8-13 
Hotel Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(In conjunction with the Association of American Colleges) 
COUNCIL SESSIONS 


Wednesday, January 11, at 2:00 P. M. 


1. Report of the Committee on National Church College Day 
a. Plans and program for April 23, 1950 
(Presented by the Committee 
2. The Christian University of Japan 
(Presented by Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer). 
Friday, January 13, 9:30 A. M. 
1. Reports of the Executive Secretary and Treasurer 


2. Reports of Committees 
3. Address: 


“WHAT BOARDS OF EDUCATION OWE TO 
THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES” 


Dr. Raymond F. McLain 
President, Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky., 
Chairman, the Commission on Christian Higher Education 
of the A.A.C. 
4. Reports of Commissions 
Ser Papers 
“WHY MEN ENTER THE MINISTRY” 
Report of a two-year study covering 48 states and 
20 major denominations 
Dr. Ralph A. Felton 


Drew Theological Seminary 
6. Election of Officers 


_ 
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News from the Boards 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


R EV. DAVID H. BREMER, Th. D., has joined the Staff to 
function primarily in the field of Church Vocations and 
Counseling. He will assist synods in developing methods for 
wiser selection of men for the ministry. Together with Miss 
Mildred E. Winston, he will conduct Christian Career Conferences 
at the colleges of our Church. The counseling programs of the 
colleges will be developed and expanded. Dr. Bremer is a graduate 
of Wittenberg College, Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
and Boston University. 


The most significant project of the Board is the Christian 
Higher Education Year Appeal for six million dollars. A National 
Directing Committee was selected with the President of the 
Church, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, as chairman, and Dr. Gould 
Wickey, as secretary. Dr. R. E. Tulloss, former president of 
Wittenberg College, is the national director. There are five re- 
gional directors. Each of the thirty-two synods are organized with 
a director and a committee. District conferences and parishes will 
have committees. A movie entitled, ‘“‘The Difference,” has been 
prepared and will be shown in the 4,000 parishes. Radio broad- 
casts, wire recordings, brochures and posters, besides the regional, 
district, area, and parish meetings will be used in promoting the 
Appeal. On April 23 there will be sermons on Christian Higher 
Education in all United Lutheran Churches, and solicitors will be 
commisisoned. During the period April 23-30, 1950, the solicita- 
tion will take place. Sunday, April 30, is designated as Victory 
Sunday. It is hoped that the detailed results will be known by 
May 7 which is designated Thanksgiving Sunday. 


The slogan of the Appeal is, “For Christian Leaders Tomor- 
row.” The general headquarters are in Springfield, Ohio. 


GouLtp WICKEY. 
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CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


The Christian Education Commission of the General Brother- 
hood Board of the Church of the Brethren, with the cooperation of 
the colleges of the church, has instituted a program whereby the 
Commission will grant a college level Leadership Training Cer- 
tificate to students who complete in college certain pertinent courses 
in the field of Bible, Psychology, Educational Psychology, Educa- 
tion, Religious Education, Philosophy, and Church History. Sey- 
enteen semester hours are definitely prescribed and six semester 
hours are to be elected from a rather wide variety of courses. In 
addition to the academic work required, one year’s experience in 
church school work while in college under the supervision of 
capable leadership is a requirement for the receiving of the cer- 
tificate. Much of the work required can be very handily integrated 
into the regular college program of a student. Those students who 
are working on a major in the field of education should find it a 
bit easier than others to do this. 

At the Annual Educational Dinner held in connection with the 
General Conference of the Church of the Brethren, which met at 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, last June, the Christian Education Com- 
mission presented Distinguished Service Certificates to four profes- 
sors who were retiring after thirty years or more of outstanding 
service to the colleges of the Church of the Brethren. Those re- 
ceiving certificates were Dr. Charles S. Shively, Professor of 
Mathematics at Juniata College; Dr. Norman Jodon Brumbaugh, 
Professor of Chemistry, Juniata College; Dr. Edward Kintner, 
Professor of Biology, Manchester College; and Newton D. Cool, 
Assistant Professor in Economics and Commerce, Bridgewater 
College. 

C. Ernest Davis. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN 


The Congregational Christian College and Seminary presi- 
dents and the Evangelical and Reformed Commission on Higher 
Education will meet at the close of the AAC meeting at Cincinnati 
to make preliminary preparations for the organization of institu- 
tions of Higher Education within the United Church of Christ 
which is to come into being in June 1950. 
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The Department of Higher Education of the Congregational 
Christian Churches has prepared and distributed to trustees of 
its colleges a pamphlet under the title of The Church C ollege Trus- 
tee. 

The Department of Higher Education of the CC churches is 
assisting its colleges to secure leaders for Campers Missions. It is 
expected that all Congregational Christian colleges will hold some 
form of campus mission during the college year of 1949-50. 

New college presidents: Sharvy G. Umbreck, Knox, Gales- 
burg, Ill.; James E. Walter (Nov. 1), Piedmont, Demorest, Ga. ; 
W. Bay Irvine, Marietta, Marietta, Ohio; W. C. Edge, Southern 
Union Junior College, Wadley, Ala.; David L. Crawford, Doane, 
Crete, Nebr. 

BrYANT DRAKE. 


EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 


The nine Pennsylvania synods of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church have united their efforts and resources in Pennsyl- 
vania to provide a ministry to students in colleges and universi- 
ties. The plan is to work closely with the Student Christian Move- 
ment of the Middle Atlantic Region with the possibility of recogniz- 
ing the SCM as an agency of the Church to provide a Christian 
ministry to students in this region. 

The Rev. Hartland Helmich was elected to the staff of the 
Middle Atlantic Region and began his work there in September. 

CHARLES SCHWANTES. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 


On October 14th, Will W. Orr, D.D., Litt.D., was inaugu- 
rated the tenth president of Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. President Orr came to his new task from the West- 
minister United Presbyterian Church, Des Moines, Iowa, a con- 
gregation of over 2,000 members. The charge to the new presi- 
dent was delivered by Tim J. Campbell, Esq., LL.D., an Attorney 
from Newton, Iowa, who is serving this year as the Moderator 
of the United Presbyterian Church. The main address was de- 
livered by Dr. J. Hillis Miller, President of the University of 
Florida. Westminster College will celebrate its centennial in 1952. 
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The Board of Christian Education of the United Presbyterian 
Church met October 31st and November Ist on the campus of 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois. This is the first time 
that the Board has met on a college campus and was so pleased 
with the results that it plans to meet periodically at the colleges 
under its care. Monmouth College is looking forward to cele- 
brating its rooth year of serving the youth of the United Presby- 
terian Church in 1953. 


Rosert W. GIBSON. 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 


The United Christian Education Appeal of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is nearing the half-way mark toward the goal of 
two million dollars. Funds from this appeal will be used for addi- 
tional buildings and euipment at the twelve schools of the ELC: 
two seminaries, five senior colleges, two junior colleges, and three 
academies. 

Seventeen scholarships were granted in 1949 by the Board 
of Education of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Five of these 
were the Luther League Scholarships awarded annually for theo- 
logical study to a graduate from each of the five senior colleges of 
the ELC. The other twelve were scholarships for advanced study. 
Most of the recipients were men on church college faculties. 

—J.C. K. Preus. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH 


1. The 30th annual conference on ministerial training under 
the auspices of the Commission on Ministerial Training of The 
Methodist Church, a close ally of the Methodist Board of Educa- 
tion, will be held in Evanston, Ill., November 21-23. An outstand- 
ing feature of the program will be a series of panels on the general 
subject, “The Faith.” Panels will cover such subjects as: (a) 
The Faith, (b) The Fruits of Faith in Individuals, and (c) The 
Fruits of Faith in Society. Among the 18 prominent speakers 
who will participate in these panels are: Dr. Nels F. S. Ferre, 
Andover Newton Theological Seminary; Dr. Emile Cailliet, De- 
partment of Religious Philosophy of Princeton University; Dr. 
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Georgia Harkness, Professor at Garrett Biblical Institute; and 
Dr. Kermit Eby of Chicago University. 

2. Two new departments have been added to the Division of 
Educational Institutions of this board. One is a Department of 
Finance Counselling headed by Mr. W. A. Rush, and another is 
a Department of Personel which is headed by Dr. Myron F. Wicke. 

3. Several of the Methodist colleges not yet accredited by 
regional bodies are applying for accreditation at the meetings which 
will be held in December. They all have reason to believe that 
accreditation will be granted. 

4. Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas, has been 
able to purchase and occupy a number of buildings formerly used 
by the Little Rock Junior College. With improved facilities the 
school has greatly improved an dexpanded its service. 

5. Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, has an 
$11,000,000 building program under way at the present time. 

6. A Seminar attended by adult workers withh college 
students, was recently held in Nashville with about 150 such per- 
sons in attendance. 

7. The regular quadrennial Methodist student conference 
will be held in Urbana during the Christmas holidays. The confer- 
ence which is made up of delegated representatives will probably 
attract 2500 students and adult leaders. The last previous con- 
ference of this nature was held in Urbana during the holidays of 
1944. 

8. The Sixth Annual Institute of Higher Education, spon- 
sored by the Division of Educational Institutions of the Methodist 
Board and by Scarritt College, Nashville, and in 1949, for the 
first time, by the Southern Baptist Convention, was held the last 
week of July at Scarritt College. This Institute regularly attracts 
college administrators from throughout the South and Southeast. 

g. The number of national Methodist scholarships issued 
by the board of education to Methodist students of outstanding 
promise, reached 560 during 1949. 

10. Arrangements have been completed looking to a new 
format for CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MAGAZINE. The first 
issue in its new attire will be the January-February, 1950 number. 
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The new format calls for an enlarged page size and for the use 
of a limited amount of color in the magazine. 
—Boyd M. McKeown. 


NAZARENE 


PASADENA COLLEGE, Pasadena, California : 

Westlake T. Purkiser, former Vice-President has been 
elected as the President of the Institution and was in- 
augurated May 30, 1949. 

OLIVET NAZARENE COLLEGE, Kankakee, Illinois: 
Harold W. Reed was elected May 24, 1949. He was 
formerly pastor of the Church of the Nazarene at Hunt- 
ington, Indiana and prior to that was Vice-President of 
Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, Oklahoma. 

On October 12, Dr. E. E. Martin, pastor of the Church of the 
Nazarene at Malden, Mass. was elected President of Canadian 
Nazarene Collge located at Red Deer, Alberta. He assumes his 
duties January I, 1950. 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Illinois, has just com- 
pleted a $350,000 dormitory for women—Eunice Williams Hall. It 
is now being occupied. 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, California is in the process of 
building a $150,000 library. 

Nazarene Theological Seminary located at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, graduate institution for ministers and missionaries in the 
Church of the Nazarene, has started its fifth year with 158 students 
enrolled, according to Hugh C. Benner, President of the Insti- 
tution. 

—S. T. Ludwig. 


DISCIPLES 


Disciple colleges affiliated with the Board of Higher Education 
last year enrolled the largest number of students in their history. 
The enrollment was 30,056, a gain of 3,131 over the previous year. 
Among those students were 1,945 ministers, missionaries, and other 
religious professions. Of this number 623 were graduate students. 

Financially the colleges also made markeod progress. Their 
gross assets reached a total of more than sixty million dollars, an 
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increase of eight million dollars over the previous year. In addi- 
tion andowment gains made the total more than twenty-three 
million dollars. At the present time these colleges are attempting 
through their supporting churches to raise five million dollars. 
This search for additional funds will close on June 30, 1950. Al- 
ready three and one half million has been received in cash and 
pledges. 

Last year, as in the recent years, Disciple colleges paid out 
of thei recurrent income about $1,000,000.00 to help needy but 
worthy students. 

Disciple colleges this fall began a study of Religion and 
Public Education. They stated their problem as follows: 

“To assist students preparing for elementary and seconday 
public school teaching to develop a Christian philosophy toward 
their work, to make their Christian faith vital in shaping the 
ideals and conduct of their pupils, and to give full recognition to the 
role of religion in our culture.” 

Henry Nosre SHERWOOD. 


PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church U. S. com- 
pletely reorganized her agencies at the 1949 session. 

The former Executive Committees were succeeded on Octo- 
ber 1; 1949 by Boards. The Higher Education work formerly 
done by the Executive Committee of Christian’ Education and 
Ministerial Relief in this office has been combined with the Execu- 
tive Committee of Religious Education and Publication in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and the new organiation is known as the Board 
of Education, P.O. Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. Dr. Edward 
D. Grant is the ‘executive Secretary of the newly created Board 
of Education. 

On October 1, 1949, the work in this office became the Board 
of Annuities and Relief. I am the Executive Secretary of this 
newly created Board. ° 

Due tothe fact that the Board of Education has not had time 
to. secure the necessary personnel for the management of Higher 
Education, I have been requested to continue the operation of 
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Higher Education until March 31, 1950. I have consented to 
render this service for this length of time. 
—Wade H. Boggs. 


NORTHERN BAPTIST 


The Student Aid Fund of the Board of Education and 
Publication of the Northern Baptist Convention is at present 
working on an avalanche of applications for participation in its 
National Scholarship Program. Over 1400 nominations were 
received in September and October from pastors across the 
Convention, and nearly 850 high school students have followed 
through with personal applications. This is the third annual 
_ National Scholarship Program, open to Northern Baptist students 
who plan to enter college as freshmen the following fall. 

The results of this year’s competitive program will be an- 
nounced at the Northern Baptist Convention next May, at which 
time 50 scholarships will be awarded. The first fifteen are four- 
year scholarships in varyingamounts, depending upon the supple- 
mental scholarships provided by Baptist colleges, while the re- 
maining 35 are one-year awards. The first four scholarships, 
amounting to $2,000.00 each for a four-year period, are paid 
completely by the Board of Education and Publication, all the 
other scholarships being awarded jointly by the Board and the co- 
operating schools. While the winners may attend other than Bap- 
tist colleges, in so doing the amount otherwise contributed by a 
Baptist school is forfeited. 

Qualifications for participation depend upon financial need 
to meet college expenses, scholastic aptitude and achievement, 
demonstration of leadership abilities, record of church activity 
and leadership, Christian motivation in life, and a sense of com- 
munity responsibility and Christian brotherhood. Elimination is 
made through the administering of psychological and scholastic 
aptitude tests, correlation of test scores with high school grades, 
and personal interviews to assess intangible personality factors. 

—Rowena B. Tingley 


REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 
The Board of Education is aiding sixty-six young people 
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with Student Aid Scholarship, in preparation for the ministry, 
evangelictis, educational and medical missionary service. The 
aid ranges from a minimum of $100 to a maximum of $450., ac- 
cording to need. 

Theological Seminary enrollments are the highest they have 
been in this century, with a slight drop in college enrollments. 

Twenty-six summer camps had 3,120 in attendance, the 
highest in the Church’s history. Camps are also held in India 
and China under the auspices of the Youth Department of the 
Board. 

The newest work of the Board is the establishment of the 
Reformed Church Brotherhood, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Bert Brower of Muskegon, Mich. 

—B. J. Mulder. 


PRESEY TERLANM USGS. A. 

1. Dr. Howard F. Lowry, President of Wooster College, is 
writing a book on the relation between Christianity and Christian 
Education. This book will not be a defense of the Church-related 
college so much as a clear-cut statement on the central place which 
Christianity must hold in the life of the mind. 

2. The Presbyterian Board of Christian Education has 
authorized a Convocation on Higher Education, to be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 7-8, 1950. The colleges related to the 
Presbyterian Church USA and the ministers responsible for 
Student Christian Work in the univirsities will have a joint meet- 


ing on their common concerns. 
—E. Fay Campbell. 


EVANGELICAL UNITED BRETHREN 


The Evangelical United Brethren Church as it closes three 
years of history of the united Church and prepares for its first 
General Conference following the uniting Conference, one year 
hence, is undertaking a church-ide survey of the work of its col- 
leges and seminaries. A special committee has been appointed for 
this purposeincluding seventeen leading educators, ministers and 
laymen of the denomination. The survey is being made in two 
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units. One sub-committe is surveying the work of all the col- 
leges, and the other of the seminaries. 

This committee has secured the services of Dr. Harry M. 
Gage of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who has had an experience as a 
college administrator for over forty years, to guide them in the 
conducting of this survey. The purpose of the survey is not only 
to discover the weaknesses and strong points of our educational 
institutions, but it is to make recommendations to the next Gen- 
eral Conference concerning the allocation of territory, the financial 
support of these institutions, and how they can best serve the 
church and the kingdom. 


CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION PROMOTED WITH 
SouND SLIDEFILM 


The eight colleges of The Evangelical United Brethren 
Church have joined in producing through the facilities of the Jam 
Handy Organization of Detroit, Michigan, a sound slidefilm. This 
film plays up the importance of the small church-related college. 
All of the colleges will use it but each one will add to it a rider 
carrying specific information and publicity concerning that college. 
College presidents of The Evangelical United Brethren Church 
who have given leadership in this enterprise and joined in the 
united promotion of Christian Higher Education throughout the 
Church are: C. H. Geiger, North Central College, Naperville, 
Illinois; J. Gordon Howard, Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio; 
L. P. Hill, Shenandoah College, Dayton, Virginia; D. O. Kime, 
Westmar College, LeMars, Iowa; W. E. Bachman, York College, 
York, Nebraska; H. V. Masters, Albright College, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; I. Lynd Esch, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, In- 
diana; C. A. Lynch, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


New StTuDENT CENTERS 


The Evangelical United Brethren Church is undertaking work 
among its students in colleges and universities other than its own 
rather late in the day. However, the denomination is undertaking 
this responsibility with some vigor and enthusiasm. Recently two 
new student centers have been purchased and more adequate pro- 
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grams created for conserving the spiritual lives of our students in 
the institutions where these centers are located. 

Recently a student center containing ten rooms, just off the 
campus of Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana, was dedi- 
cated. Several Evangelical United Brethren students will be 
housed in this center. In addition a schedule of student activities 
has been outlined. Rev. Glenn Rosselot, pastor of The Evangelical 
United Brethren Church at Lafayette, is giving leadership to this 
movement. A board of directors representing the entire state has 
been created. There are between 300 and 400 Evangelical United 
Brethren students at Purdue. 

At Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, where there are 
between 500 and 600 Evangelical United Brethren students, a stu- 
dent center has also been secured. This center at 47 East Twelfth 
Avenue is adjacent to the campus. Rev. Thomas Wedsworth is 
the full-time minister to students who will occupy this center from 
which he will carry on a program of spiritual conservation for The 
Evangelical United Brethren students of this great university. 
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